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Commercial airliner, Air Force transport or 


private carrier; safety, efficiency 
and economy are vital factors. 


ENGINE OVERHAUL is one of PAC’s 
major operations. We pull ’em down 
and put ’em back quickly 

and efficiently. 


PARTS DISTRIBUTION for major parts 
manufacturers is handled by PAC 
throughout the world. Pratt & Whitney, 
for example, appointed PAC 

as their first parts distributor. 


* 


It’s great to work and live in sunny California. 
Engineers, and many categories of skilled 
aircraft workers are needed by PAC... 

drop us a line. 
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AIRFRAME OVERHAUL is another important 
PAC function. For example, a large number 
of F-51’s and C-54’s are in process at 

two of our six branch locations. 


Tue STRUCTURE of Pacific Airmotive 
activity is composed of four basic 
divisions, Engine Overhaul, Airframe 
Overhaul, Manufacturing and Parts 
Distribution. Each division is under the 
supervision of, and operated by, the 
most highly skilled and experienced men. 
Twenty-year service is not unusual 
among PAC craftsmen. The rapid growth 
the entire PAC organization has shown 
during the past years proves that its 
services and facilities are highly regarded 
by the entire aircraft industry. Quality 
of PAC engine overhaul has repeatedly 
extended the time between overhauls... 
increasing efficiency and profits for many 
Pacific Airmotive clients. 


MANUFACTURING accounts for an ever 
increasing portion of total effort. 

PAC’s pressurization systems for high 
altitude aircraft are standard equipment 
on many fighter and transport craft. 


And, of course, PAC is the first and 
largest distributor of Pratt & Whitney 
Engine parts in the world! Also, scores 
of other leading parts manufacturers are 
represented by Pacific Airmotive. PAC 
activity in the airframe overhaul field 
over a period of many years has resulted 
in facilities to handle aircraft from the 
smallest private ship to the large troop 
carriers. An example is the vast recon- 
version and modification program on 
F-51 fighters and C-54 military cargo 
carriers undertaken for the Air Force. 
PAC manufactured pressurization equip- 
ment is found as an integral part in 90% 
of all modern fighters and pressurized 
commercial transport craft. 


* ENGINE OVERHAUL * AIRFRAME OVERHAUL 


*& MANUFACTURING *& PARTS & SUPPLIES 
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PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
Other Divisions: Oakland and Chino, Calif, « Seattle, Washington 
Kansas City, Kansas « Linden, New Jersey 
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The elements will never give an air- 
plane as severe a beating as Boeing 
engineers deliberately inflicted on this 
5-47 Stratojet bomber. 

They wanted to learn whether the 
swept-wing, 600-mile-an-hour Strato- 
jet was as tough as Boeing designers 
said it was. They found out. 

In 90 separate tests, on the most 
complicated apparatus ever built for 
such purposes, they pulled, com- 


subjected under tremendous test loads. 


bomber on the forture rack 


Dotted line on this composite photo shows the up and down 
extremes of deflection to which the Stratojet wing was 
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pressed, twisted and strained at the 
Stratojet’s parts — the wing, landing 
gear, fuselage, control surfaces and 
other structures. In one test alone, the 
wing survived what amounted to a 
gross load of 555,000 pounds! 

No punches were pulled. Every 
structure was tested right up to the 
ultimate strength required by Boeing's 
structural design policy and the stand- 
ards of the Air Force. 


Among Boeing's facilities for research and development are Acoustical, 








Tests like these—in which the air- 
plane is given punishment far beyond 
anything it will experience under 
operational conditions — have been ap- 
plied to all new Boeing airplanes — 
the B-17, B-29, B-50, Stratocruiser, 
Stratofreighter, etc. They assure the 
wide margins of safety, stamina and 
dependability which the U. S. Air 
Force and the public have come to 
expect of Boeing-built planes. 


BSOEMN iF 


Aerodynamic, Armament, Electrical, Electronic, Flight Test, Hydraulic, Mechanical Equipment, Metallurgical, 


Physical Research, Propulsion, and Structural Test Laboratories, and the great Boeing Wind Tunnel, 
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Illustrated above — Grumman F9F-3 Panther, Lockheed F-80 Shooting Star, Republic F-84E Thunderje units larg 
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F-84E Republic “Thunderjets” are also blasting enemy 
air and ground forces with guns, bombs and rockets. 
During a two-week period in this activity, only one 
Allison engine change was made in the entire 27th 
Fighter Escort Wing. 
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ROM the very onset of hostilities in Korea, Allison 
jet-powered fighters have flown more missions, Pilots and crews agree that it is the experience coming 
downed more enemy planes and inflicted greater dam- from time in the air which builds confidence. The 


age to troops and equipment than all other fighter air- dependable Allison performance results from a solid 
cvett in the theater. background of jet engine experience — more than 
500,000 hours in the air. 








Starting with the first hours of combat, when they 
were the only jet fighters available to the Air Force, 
Lockheed F-80 Shooting Stars have flown 50,000 hours 


with no aircraft loss due to engine responsibility. 
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They have proved effective in attacks on MOTORS 


ground troops and have consistently outfought 


MIG-15’s. 


















Doing a similar job, Grumman F9F-3 Panthers DIVI ON ION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
in one month averaged 97% combat availabil- INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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THIS IS AFA 


The Air Force Association is an independent, 
non-military, airpower organization with no 
personal, political or commercial axes to 
grind; established and incorporated as a non- 
profit corporation February 4, 1946. 


Active Members ore men and women hon- 


Borably discharged from military service who 
Bhove been assigned or attached to the US 


Air Force or its predecessor services, or who 
ore currently enrolled in the Air Force Re- 
serve or Air National Guard. Service Mem- 
bers (non-voting, non-office holding) are men 
and women currently assigned or attached to 
the US Air Force. Associates (non-voting, 
non-office holding) are men and women not 
eligible for Active or Service Membership who 
have demonstrated an interest in furthering 
AFA's aims and purposes, or in proper de 
velopment and maintenance of US airpower. 


NTS OBJECTIVES 


To preserve and foster the spirit of fellow- 
ship among former and present members of 
lhe Air Force, and to perpetuate the identity 
wd group solidarity of wartime Air Force 
units large and small. 

To assist in obtaining and maintaining ade- 
quate airpower for national security and 
world peace. 


To keep AFA members and. the public at 
arge abreast of developments in the field of 
aviation, and to stimulate community interest 
in Air Force activities and installations. 


ITS OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
ROBERT S. JOHNSON, President 


Regional Vice Presidents: Edward R. Tufts 
New England); George Hardy (Central 
fost); Merle Else (North Central): 
Warren DeBrown (Northeast); Jerome 
Waterman (Southeast); Thomas Campbell 
(Northwest); Thomas Baker (South Cen- 
tal); Dr. John Biggerstaf (Midwest); 
James McCusker (Rocky Mountain); Ray 
reland (Great Lakes); William Hensley 
Southwest); Thomas Stack (Far West). 
Secretary, Julian B. Rosenthal, Treasurer, 
Benjamin Brinton. 


CARL A. SPAATZ, Chairman of the Board 


Directors: Edward P. Curtis, James H. Doo- 
‘ttle, John P. Edmondson, Meryll Frost, 

E. (Shorty) Fulton, Frank O'D. Hunter, 
Arthu Kelly, Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., 
Soy Leffingwell, Randall Leopold, Dr. W. R. 
Loveloce, Dr. Paul Potter, Robert Proctor, 
Mary Gill Rice, C. R. Smith, James Stewart. 
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OMLY A FLEET OF C-124s COULD AIRLIFT AN ENTIRE 
“| ~~ INFANTRY DIVISION AND ALL ITS EQUIPMENT 


Quickly the giant Globemaster II brakes to a stop. Its clamshell doors 
fold back. Down comes the self-contained ramp. And seconds later 
battle-ready troops are pouring out of her monstrous belly. Nearby 
other C-124s unload such divisional equipment as M-24 tanks, 155 mm. 
Long Toms, bulldozers, trucks and scrapers. 

A fleet of these new Douglas transports could airlift all the personnel 
and equipment of an entire 16,000-man airborne division from Boston, 
Mass., to Brest, France, in a single flight! 

Designed to meet the vital need for aircraft to support global oper- 
ations, the C-124 has been ordered in quantity by the armed forces. 
Already a certain number are in active service. . 

Over five years of careful planning and development work by Douglas 
and the military have made possible this revolutionary airplane. Such 
pioneering is typical of Douglas engineers, who are today turning their 
attention to advance-type combat planes with jet, rocket and turbo-prop 
propulsion. Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 





Skilled engineers and technicians find Douglas a good place to work! 




















ORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT FOR 30 YEARS *» MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 
IGHTERS » ATTACK PLANES » BOMBERS *» GUIDED MISSILES » ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT » RESEARCH 
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Actual photo of an Army Field Forces Franklin- Forces are using Bell helicopters in Korea for artillery 
powered Bell H 13D helicopter at a forward command spotting, ground forces liaison, transport of supplies 
post in Korea. Both the Marines and the Army Field and personnel, and search and rescue work. 


Sence one of the first Franklin 
helicopter engines helped Igor Si- 


korsky break all world’s helicopter 
records back in 1941, military men 
have realized the vast potential of 
these rotary-wing aircraft for com- 
bat use. Now, with the U. N. forces 
in Korea, helicopters have finally 
rg hates bwin — linemen proved their combat worth beyond 
question — and Franklin engines 
have once more demonstrated their 


stamina and dependability. 


FINE AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Sikorsky $-52, latest in a long line of Franklin-powered 
Sikorsky helicopters, holder of world’s helicopter alti- AIRCOOLED MOTORS, INC. 
tude record of 21,200 ft. and speed record of 129.616 SYRACUSE, N. Tee U.S.A. 
m.p.h. The $52-2 has just received its A.T.C. and 

military adaptations are on order for the Army Field 

Forces and the Marine Corps. 
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U.N. PLANE LOSSES IN KOREA up to Jan. 18 total 10 shot down and 213 from other 
causes in Far East. Only one F-86 has been lost. It went down behind 
enemy lines a month ago. .. Fighter losses in 49,259 sorties have been 
167. . . Navy-Marine losses to Jan. 1, were 131 fighters, 25 bombers, six 
patrol planes and 20 other type planes. .. USAF Korean battle casualties 
totaled 353 as of midnight, Jan. 12. .. AF does not plan to place Selec- 
tive Service calls for April. . . AF has awarded 27 Silver Stars in 
Korean War to date. 




















BRIG. GEN. JOHN P. HENEBRY, a ReServist and youngest general in USAF, has taken 
over command of Korean airlift from General Tunner. . . Maj. Gen. Emmett 
O'Donnell has been assigned CG of 15th AF at March AF Base, Calif., where 
he will be responsible for expanion of SAC. 








ROTATION FOR OVERSEAS COMMANDS, except FEAF and other command personnel in 
direct support of operations in Korea, has been initiated by AF. 





NO PHYSICALLY RETIRED PERSONNEL will be recalled in present USAF expansion. .. 
A bill has been introduced by Rep. Elliott (D., Ala.) which calls for 
payment of $250 uniform allowance to WW II officer vets who served between 
Oct. 1, 1940 and June 25, 1950 and who are or were ordered to duty after 
June 25, 1950 for 30 or more days of service, regardless of whether or not 
they formerly received uniform allowance. . . USAF officers may wear WW 
II-type uniforms until July 1, 1952 at which time new blues will be man- 
datory. . . A new type cotton sateen cloth eventually will replace her- 
ringbone twill as material for Army fatigue clothing, Dept. of Army has 
announced. 























TO ACHIEVE 20 TO 30 PERCENT LOSS RATIO against attacking planes is U. S. Air De- 
fense system's goal, according to Gen. Vandenberg. Britain at her best 
never knocked down more than eight percent of raiding bombers. 





FIVE ADDITIONAL AF SITES to be demothballed soon are Bryan AFB, Tex., Camp Koh- 
ler, Calif., Pinecastle AFB, Fla., Fort Snelling, Minn., and Wichita AFB, 
Kan. . . AF has announced $327,180,000 construction program at thirteen 
Z of I bases. 








MARINE CORPS is ordering to EAD nine more air reserve squadrons. .. JCS have 
authorized Marines to operate 21 aviation squadrons during fiscal '52... 
Navy and Marine reservists on active duty may drop the "R" from traditional 
USNR and USMCR designations according to recent directive issued by Sec'y 
of Navy in move that "makes suitable recognition" of active duty status of 
Navy and Marine Corps reserves by requiring "minimum of differentiation" 
between regular and reserve personnel. 











AF ROTC PROGRAM, now operating at 125 colleges and universities in U.S., will be 
broadened to include 62 additional institutions during school year begin- 
ning next fall. .. Authority to call inactive Air Guard to EAD during 
emergency has been re-delegated to Air Defense commanders. 








AF SEC'Y FINLETTER completed a 13-day trip to Turkey last month where he in- 
spected progress of U. S. Military Assistance Program in that country. . . 
(Continued on page 8) 






























































AIRPOWER IN THE NEWS  connun 





Armed Forces Day will again be observed on May 19. .. Negroes in USAF 
are at present 95 percent integrated after twenty months of non-segrega- 
tion policy. 








USAF COMMITTEE, appointed by Sec'y Finletter to inspect conditions at Lackland 
AF Base, Tex., reported that general health of airmen at indoctrination 
center “is good". . . USAF's second indoctrination center at Sampson AF 
Base, N. Y., has been opened and is commanded by Maj. Gen. Frank A. 
Armstrong. 











A CENTRAL AIR DEFENSE FORCE under ADC is planned by USAF with interim headquar- 
ters to be established at Kansas City, Mo., early this month. .. Joint 
Army-Navy-AF Aircraft Production Resources Agency has been established at 
Wright-Patterson AF Base to serve both the military services and aircraft 

industry. 








NEW REGULATION (AFR 30-47) has been issued that lists ten airmen careers calling 
for flight status. S/Sgts. are authorized for eight specialties, T/Sgt. 
and M/Sgt. for one each. Airmen affected cannot be reduced in grade to 

remain on flying status. 





ELECTRIC DE-ICING WINDSHIELD, that permits all-weather flying, has been disclosed 
by AF. .. Under Sec'y of AF McCone has replaced Ass't AF Sec'y Stuart as 
AF civilian member of Dept. of Defense Research and Development Board. . . 
Defense Dept. has set new minimum ($30,000,000 each fiscal year) for funds 
used in support of basic research by three services. 











SGT. PAUL P. RAMONEDA, Baldwin Park, Calif., has been selected to receive post- 
humously 1950 Cheney Award given in recognition of humanitarian actions 
performed in connection with aviation. . . Brig. Gen. Otis 0. Benson Jr., 

commandant of AF School of Aviation Medicine, has been named recipient of 

John Jeffries Award for 1950 by Institute of Aeronautical Sciences for 

outstanding contributions to advancement of aeronautics through medical 

research. 














C. R. SMITH, American Airlines president, has been recalled for three 
months AD with AF as aircraft procurement deputy to Under Sec'y McCone and 
will serve in wartime rank of major general. . . Ned Root, managing editor 
of AIR FORCE Magazine since October of '46, has resigned to accept posi- 

tion of publicity manager for Lockheed. . . Ken Ellington, public rela- 
tions director of Republic Aviation, has been named Assistant to President 
of Republic and will continue PR activities. . . William E. Valk was re- 

elected President of Manufacturers Aircraft Ass'n at annual meeting. 











AN ESTIMATED 18,828,000 REVENUE PASSENGERS used scheduled air carriers during 
‘50, Donald W. Nyrop, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, has announced. 
A gain of 13 percent over '49. 460,453,000 revenue miles were flown in 
scheduled transport with only four fatal accidents, same as in '49, 











JULY 25, 1951 is last date that most veterans can begin training under GI Bill, 
VA has warned. . . Payment of second NSLI special dividend totalling 
$685,000,000 will begin in April and cover a three year period, from ‘48 
to ‘51. No application will be required for this dividend. 























































Check these 
reasons 
for Beechcraft 
superiority: 


2 SNOT OSORNO: ORC ROC NE tN ON CLEA RIALS LET SELLE EER NES LORE NEESER 


A ROOM APLENTY for four big men in the spacious cabin. Front 
seats even more comfortable; new two-position reclining rear 
seat. Color and upholstery styling all new, too. 





B SAFETY—RUGGEDNESS. Low, cross-braced landing gear is wide 
and long. Rough landings are smoothed. In flight you cruise, using 
only 65% of the engine’s rated take-off power. Extra safety margin! 


C SPEED and top performance. Take-off horsepower now 205 at 2,600 
rpm; new Beechcraft metal propeller has greater aerodynamic efh- 
ciency. Short fields no problem! And there’s greater economy in 
fuel consumption, too. 


“R. D. Ezell 
must be twins!” 


So say branch managers about the executive vice 
president and general manager of the Roy C. 
Whayne Supply Co. at Louisville. It’s because Mr. 
Ezell really gets around since his company acquired 
a Beechcraft Bonanza. 
The Whayne Supply Co. operates a huge road 
machinery business, with branches in Evansville. 
Indiana; Ashland and Paducah, Kentucky, so plenty 
of field trips are needed. “The Bonanza is a marvelous 
engineering achievement — completely dependable, 


rugged, and fast. I make this trip to all three 
branches and am away from Louisville only 
one night. By other means of transportation 
a week would be lost. Thanks to the Bonanza 
—Ican practically do double duty 
at the office and in the field.” 


@ For full details on the new Model C35 
Bonanza, see your Beechcraft dis- 
tributor, or write Beech Aircraft 

Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
@ Higher top speed: 190 mph 
@ Higher cruising speed: 175 mph 
@ Longer range: 775 miles 
@ Better fuel economy: 19.9 mpg 


eechcraft 
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BEETHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 












































Lockheed’s F-94C...Atomic Age Defender 


COME THE WORST, America is pre- 
pared to defend itself with the best. 
Lockheed’s F-94C All-Weather Jet 
Fighter was especially designed to 
thwart high-altitude aerial atomic 
attack. Although it is too good to 
be talked about in detail, you’ll 
hear more and-more about the 


F-94C in the future. 

This thin-wing jet with a voice 
of thunder is loaded with light- 
ning — new electronic intelligence 
and new firepower. It has more of 
everything —versatility, maneuver- 
ability, stability — but its perform- 
ance is so good it’s secret. 


Day or night, whatever the 
weather, the Lockheed F-94C can 
destroy the enemy without seeing 
him. This dynamic invention of the 
atomic age is another example of 
“‘years-ago’’ planning by Air Force 
and Lockheed engineers for today’s 
defense. 
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LOOK TO LOCKHEED 
FOR LEADERSHIP IN JETS 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF. 








KIA: I would like very 
much to have any infor- 
mation anyone might have 
on 2nd Lt. Lyndon Col- 
lins, who served with the 
1234th Bomb Group in 
the Pacific. His nm og 
“The Lemon” was hit over 
Truk on May 5, 1944. 
Please write his mother, 
Mrs. Floyd Vincent, Kim- 
ball, Minnesota. 


303rd BOMB GROUP: Can 
anyone tell me if there is 
a 303rd Bomb Group As- 
sociation? I understand 
that two years ago there 
was a reunion of this 
group in New York, al- 
though I found out about 
it too late to attend. Mor- 
ton Luman, 2235 Broad- 
way, Boise, Idaho. 


POSTPONED: Due to the 
current national emer- 
gency, we have decided 
to postpone until further 
notice the reunion for 
World War II members 
of the 98th Bomb Grou 

which had been sched- 
uled for April 21 and 22 
at the Hotel Statler in 
Boston. William Butter- 
man, 718 Armistice Blvd., 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


REUNION: The Armament 
Section of the 509th Bomb 
Sqdn., 351st Bomb Group 
is planning a reunion in 
New York this summer. 
Any of the men from the 
other sections of the 509th 
who care to attend, please 
contact Tom Keegan, 277 
Alexander Avenue, New 
York 54, N. Y. 


PAGING RENO: Would 
like very much to locate 
Maj. Edward S. Reno, 
formerly of -the 514th 
Bomb Sqdn., 376th Bomb 
Group in Italy. He was 
leading our formation on 
March 31, 1945 when we 
were declared MIA over 
Linz, Autsria. Frederick 
D. Little, Apt. 49, 14 
Green Acres Drive, Ve- 
rona, New Jersey. 


39th BOMB GROUP: I am 
trying to locate former 
members of the 39th 
Bomb Group who were 


stationed on Guam at 


RENDEZVOUS 


North Field during the 
great air offensive against 
Japan in the summer of 
1945. Does the group or 
any of its squadrons have 
an insignia? Roger Ma- 
gee, 1317 Stewart Ave- 
nue, Wanamassa, New 
Jersey. 


REUNION: A reunion of 
all former personnel of 
the 58th Fighter Squad- 
ron, 33rd Fighter Group 
is planned for the near 
future. All men desiring 
to attend please contact 
me immediately. Myron 
Halperin, 1442—47th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNIT HISTORY: Does any- 
one know if there has 
been a unit history pub- 
lished on the 491st Bomb 
Squadron, and if so, how 

may obtain a copy? 
Andrew Quinn, 78 Thay- 
er Street, New York 34, 
N. Y. 


THROUGH BASIC: I am 
trying to locate Duane 
McDonald, formerly of 
Moberly, Missouri and 
now in the Air Force. We 
went through basic to- 
gether at Sheppard Field, 
Texas in 1948. When 
last heard from he was 
at Carswell AFB, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Sgt. John 
Baur, Hq & Hq Sq 5th 
Air Force, Korea, APO 


. 970, c/o PM, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 


LOST BUDDY: I would like 
to hear from former Lt. 
Robert C. Bear of the 
Quartermaster Company, 
19th Air Service Group 
in Italy. I believe his 
home was near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Fermond A. 
Clifton, Beech Grove, Ar- 
kansas. 


WHERE’S DAVE? I would 
like to locate David Renz- 
ler, a former Air Force 
Lt. who was stationed at 
the Repple Depple in 
Naples, Italy. John F. 
Dersch, 1415 Fifth Ave., 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


340th BOMB GROUP: Does 
anyone know if a unit his- 
tory of the 340th Bomb 


Group or the 488th Bomb 
Sqdn. has ever been 
published, and if so, how 
I may obtain a copy? 
Thomas B. Monroe, 1205 
East 33rd St., Savannah, 
Georgia. 


HEY STUBBY: Anyone who 
knows the whereabouts 
of William M. Stubbs of 
Barnesville, Ohio, please 
drop me a line or have 
him write me. “Porky” R. 
Stinson, Jr., RR 2, Grant, 
Michigan. 


Lost: I am very anxious 
in obtaining the present 
addresses of former Flight 
Officer Jene Alexander 
and former T/Sgt. Rob- 
ert Sheline. Herman W. 
Cain, 2104 Barbee St., 
Houston 4, Texas. 


WHERE’S BRUCE? I have 
not been able to locate 
Bruce Alger who was a 
Captain in the 6th Bomb 
Group in Tinian during 
the war. Does anyone 
know where he is? Harry 
L. Robinson, 440 Baker 
Building, Minneapolis 2, 
Minnesota. 


LYRICS WANTED: This is 
a request for some help 
through the use of AIR 
FORCE. It is my desire 
to contact people who 
might be willing to send 
me copies of songs that 
were sung during the last 
war by the men of the 
Air Force. More specifi- 
cally, I want the words 
to popular songs in which 
the original wording was 
changed to suit situations 
and _ personalities. There 
was a song to the tune of 
“As Time Goes 2 
which the 15th Air Force 
sang kidding the 8th. 
Then there was one to 
the tune of “Brazil” which 
the 8th Air Force changed 
to “Berlin.” These are 
only two of the many I 
would like to have. Near- 
ly everyone has a couple 
of them kicking around 
somewhere and I would 
certainly appreciate re- 
ceiving copies of them. 
Robert H. Eads, 827B S. 
Fedora, Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. 
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WING-DING AT THE BOWL 


AFA’s Fifth Annual Reunion and Convention scheduled for Los Angeles in August, will 


feature another great show along with meetings, forums and unit reunions 


Hollywood Bowl, largest natural amphitheatre in the world, will be the set- 
ting for a star-studded show highlighting AFA’s Fifth Annual Convention. 
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LAN NOW to be one of the 20,000 

lucky people who will jam the fabu- 
lous Hollywood Bowl when the Air 
Force Association stages its greatest 
Wing-Ding since the Madison Square 
Garden event of 1948. And this is only 
one of the many highlights of AFA’s 
Fifth Annual Convention and Reunion 
to be held in Los Angeles, Calif., over 
the weekend of August 24, 25 and 26. 
Many of the stars who make their home 
in the Hollywood Hills will be Bow!- 
bound in August. Take your cue from 
them. 

AFA’s Convention Committee, keeu- 
ly aware of the troubled days in which 
we live, realizes that some of us may 
have to cancel out at the last minute. 
But the need for a national Air Force 
meeting is greater than ever, and, in or 
out of uniform, the gang must get to- 
gether—not only for the convention's 
lighter side, but for the very important 
meetings, forums and unit reunions. 

Convention Headquarters will be the 
Ambassador Hotel. Watch Am Force 
Magazine for future announcements, 
and plan your attendance now. 
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... for HIGH TENSION, LOW TENSION, 
HIGH FREQUENCY... JET or TURBO JET! 


Bendix approaches each new ignition problem with an open mind. 
The particular type of ignition system to be recommended is decided 
_ upon solely on the basis of meeting individual requirements for econ- 
omy, performance and dependability. Because of this completely 
objective and unbiased viewpoint, the aviation industry recognizes 
Bendix as the one source uniquely qualified to plan and produce 


ignition equipment to meet every operating condition. 


No single type of ignition equipment is the final solution to 
every operating problem. Let Bendix experience help you 
determine the type of ignition equipment best fitted for your 
specific purposes. 


: SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of 
Cendir avin : =r 


Expert Sales; Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 





FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 
117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California « 23235 Woodward Avenve, Ferndale, Michigan 
7829 W. Greenfield Avenue, West Allis 14, Wisconsin 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 




















MORE PRODUCTION: y? 


new Aeroproducts plant will double capacity. / 





Aeroproducts’ huge expansion program 
is on its way. Ground has been broken 
for the new plant and by the end of this 
year, present production capacity will be 
more than doubled! 


This rapid expansion of facilities will 
more than enable Aeroproducts to meet 
Air Force demands for Aeroprops on 
the giant Fairchild C-119 ... more than 
meet the Navy’s needs for turbine pro- 
pellers on the Douglas A2D, the Con- 
solidated Vultee R3Y and others. For 
Aeroproducts is planning for tomorrow 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION 


GENERAL] GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
MOTORS | DAYTON, OHIO 








. - looking forward to a constantly 
increasing demand for its products. And 
whatever the future may hold, Aero- 
products will be ready—fully prepared 
to build propellers for giant new airliners 

. or for the swift-moving bombers, 
fighters and transports of our armed 
forces. 


Yes, Aeroproducts, backed by the full 
facilities of General Motors, is ready to 
meet the demands of today... and is well 
on the way to meeting the accelerated 
demands tomorrow may bring. 
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From the President:- 


AIR FORCE RESERVISTS 
and AIR NATIONAL GUARDSMEN 


The headlines continue to call our attention to the gravity of the world situa- 
tion. The new quotas for our military services bring mobilization very close to 
all of us. For the first time since the formation of AFA in 1946, the country is 
getting a strong preparedness program—the kind of program for which we in 
AFA have long fought. Even though this program has ironic overtones to those 
of us who, only five years ago, fought a war which was to bring peace to the 
world, we who possess some of the skills needed in modern warfare have an 
obligation to fulfill in our mobilization program. 

With this step-up in mobilization, many AF Reserve and Air National Guard 
members of AFA have already been recalled to active duty, and many more will 
return in the near future. In the last-minute rush before reporting, it will be 
easy to overlook such things as change-of-address notices. We need your sup- 
port and affiliation now more than ever before, and we know you will want to 
continue to receive your copies of Am Force Magazine regularly. Therefore, 
I urge you to send us your new address just as soon as you get settled. 

Also, a few Reservists and Guardsmen wrote us when they received their recall 
notice and asked that.we cancel their membership because, as they put it, “I am 
returning to active duty.” Obviously, these members did not think this through 
carefully. Our membership has always consisted of a percentage of active duty 
personnel. The need for and value of an “outside” organization, to which one on 
active duty can turn in time of need, is most important. 

I urge those of you returning to active duty to take the following action to 
assure your continued affiliation with AFA: 

a. Resolve that you will continue your membership in AFA when recalled. 

b. Clip out the change-of-address coupon on PAGE 68, put it in your billfold, 
and use it to send us your new address. 

c. Accept every opportunity to inform those with whom you are serving of 
the existence and objectives of AFA, and invite them to join us in our sup- 
port of a strong Air Force. 

I commend each of you returning to active duty for your faithful service to 

our nation, and wish you a speedy and safe return to civilian life. We in AFA 
stand ready to be of service to you—call on us. 


Kobxrs. 


PRESIDENT 
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4i 7 
or good or ill,” said Winston Churchill, “air 
mastery today is the supreme expression of military 


power.” 


Air mastery is broad in meaning. It stands for 
many things. It includes the airman’s support of the 
doughboy in combat and, at home, the public's sup- 


port of the airman. 


With the war in Korea, both have been brought 
to question. 


The airman must stand on the facts of the case. 





The public must be given those facts. 


To that end this issue is dedicated. 


THE EDITORS 
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Longer range... heavier armament for most effective close 
support fighter-bomber performance . . . greater speed... . and 
higher ceiling for air to air combat .. THIS IS THE F84F! 
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SOO oG< 


A. this is written, war in the Far East 
is still very much with us. Events of 
this moment or the next, in this coun- 
try or the next, might change with 
startling suddenness our whole outlook 
on the Korean war. In attempting to 
evaluate with some comprehensiveness 
a war that is still going on, The Editors 
are weil aware of the risk involved. 

And yet the gamble is not quite as 
great as it appears to be. For one 
thing, this is in no way an effort to 
cover the war as such. That must be 
left to the historians. Nor is it a com- 
plete report on airpower in Korea. Im- 
portant elements of that airpower, such 
as combat cargo, troop carrier, air 
evacuation and air-sea rescue are not 
mentioned. This is, pure and simple, an 
evaluation of tactical airpower and the 
air-ground team, in doctrine and in 
Korea up to Jan. 1, 1951. 

For this we have chosen not to wait 
for the historians because we believe 


that material is now available to per- 
mit a realistic appraisal of the Army-Air 
Force effort. This material, as it ap- 
pears on the following pages, has been 
gathered the past several months from 
a wide variety of sources in this country 
and in the Far East, including members 
of civilian and military evaluation 
groups returning from on-the-spot ob- 
servations in Korea. The information 
presented reflects countless interviews 
with senior Army, Navy, Marine and 
Air Force commanders, junior officers, 
infantrymen and airmen. The state- 
ments of facts as presented are based 
on objective studies and investigations. 
The general observations are ours. 
And there is another reason why we 
have jumped the gun on the historians. 
We believe the public deserves the in- 
formation now before the issues grow 
cold, before the erroneous first impres- 
sions on the air-ground team become 
misinterpreted for the facts themselves. 


AIR FORCE 


MARCH, 1951 
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___ “Out of Millions of Words . .fr: 


**Jet-propelled fighters have 
proved absolutely worthless in 
Korea.” (Newspaper item, July 


“The record in Korea shows USAF in 


66 . 
the remarkable position of having in Koren the prope have Bis was 





: ea been better close support The) 
| 10, 1950) absolute air superiority, but unable planes than the jets.” (Avi- Alten 
to give its own troops adequate sup- ation magazine writer, Feb. Y fie 
port.’ (Newspaper item, July 13, 1951) ess 
| 1950) om 

“In Korea the F-80 jets proved wer te 
| they could provide ground sup- 'B those 
| port and also defend them- : : lumnist 
| selves.” (A Congressman, De- in gs, Aus 
| eember 7, 1950) pers and listening 

3 erican, reading = : 
The average —"- ood cause fo wonder. y con 
“| think if we didn’t have Navy air power di these past months, has 9 halen 
out there we would be off the peninsula ra °o e on : d 
right now.” (A U.S. Congressman, quoted to the h t have come his way e an 
Sept. 8, 1950) he millions of words tha aaah <heg 
‘ ‘ 
w hts tl 
. War, he has been left gf A 
“Had it not been for the Far Eastern Air the Korean ’ \ ess of airpowe ° attalior 
Force, there would not be an American in ole and usefu n letter 
Korea today.” (The late Lt. Gen. Walton F. cern over the r : il rtridge 
| Walker, July 13, 1950) and con taht ro know a 
payer, he has © si 
tax e 
itizen and on these § 

“The concensus among military- equa’ ask that the quotes _ F 

minded correspondents is that avi- ¢ the case. We ‘ hed ast fo 
ation hardly counted prior to the es- the facts © thers like them be welg oon 
tablishment of continuous front lines ands of othe 

. d thous ve 
by American ground troops.” (War pages an n this issue. 


presented . he camy 
at full c¢ 


correspondent, September 25, 1950) airpower facts 


against the 


rage American deserve is a: 
“There has never been anything like least that the ave ee s 
this in my experience. Without air This is the down. Sem oe 
support we simply would have been ress not let him Go * i 
pushed into the water.” (Maj. Gen. May his free P 
Hobart Gay, Aug. 11, 1950) 
4 “The 
7 pilot 
“Where is victory through airpower ?” tealanghiate ie doy — 7 vont 
(Commentator, July 27, 1950) has retells’ befor spec 
: “U.S. jets turned out to be too fast to be useful (Maj. Gen. W. B. Kee aga 
against the slow propeller driven Yaks of World news item, Sept. 11, 19% able 
War Il design.” (News Magazine, July 14, (For 
ne Ae Force ay oe planes to 1950) 
ight in Korea... ecame appar- oa 
in that the semen fighting ‘called “Our A ir Force has been # 
for a different type of plane . . . we tempting to bomb roads, ee 
are replacing the jets.” (A radio “The fundamental lesson of Korea is the bridges, tanks and _ every: In Kor 
commentator, July 7, 1950) need for balanced forces . . .” (News- thing else the enemy has be- gg 
letter, Oct. 15, 1950) hind their lines but still ~ 
down the line come the he#- 
“Rockets and machine gun fire from then in their trucks and “a 
F-80s have blown up more tanks, “Korea taught the same old, old lesson of war: tanks and the wonder of it — 
_— ee the military factor of ultimate importance which all is how do they do it.” “se 
(General George C. Stratemeyer, finally subdues the enemy is the man on the (Radio commentator, July ne 
news item, July 16, 1950) ground.” (Newsletter, October 15, 1950) 27, 1950) 7 
’ 
ST RAGES ws a RE a aR a RAR A I Ten en meer — 
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.}nfusion, Doubt and Concern—__ 


“What was needed, of course, was a couple 
of old-fashioned Marine Divisions with their 
integrated Air Force.” (Newspaperman, July 


1950) 


“A lot of GIs in Korea are wish- 
ing for a big ‘umbrella’ like 
the one ‘issued’ the Marines 
when they go out in a storm.” 
(Columnist, Nov. 26, 1950) 


ve We want no more of these jet jock- 
rt fis, They don’t have enough fuel to 
By in our areas long enough to find 
b. t where we are having trouble. 
d they don’t have enough fire 
wer to do any real good. Give 
those Marines .. ."’ (Newspaper 
lumnist quoting ground troop feel- 
| gs, Aug. 19, 1950) 


“As a member of a division which fought through en- 
circlement .. . it is my very definite opinion that had 
it not been for the closest cooperation and all out help 
given us by your close air support we would not have 


“The standard fight- 
er planes, all of them 
jets, were not de- 
signed for troop-sup- 


port jobs . . . there gotten through that block . . .” (Brig. Gen. Sladen S. 
was a lack of com- Bradley, Asst. CO, 2nd Inf. Div. in letter to Gen. Strate- 
® munications equip- 


meyer quoted Jan. 9, 1951) 


ment.” (News mag- 
azine, Nov. 3, 1950) 


y company commanders are so 

thusiastic about the ability, cour- 
MN Be and daring of your pilots that 

sy requested that you be informed 
ot B the superb performance of the 

ghts that supported our attack.” 

attalion CO Lt. Col. H. K. Johnson 

letter to Air Force General Earle 
all trtridge, December 20, 1950) 


“These estimates, coming from pilots traveling over 
400 miles an hour, are completely valueless, be- 
cause they are almost always false.” (Newspaper 
item, Jan. 6, 1951) 


“The Korean war clearly 
shows the Air Force was 
unable to fill the Army’s 
need for air support.” 
(News item, Oct. 31, 
1950) 


“For the second consecutive day, ground force 
evaluation credits Air Force planes with double 
the number of enemy casualties reported by pilots.” 
(GHQ Communique 782, Jan. 2, 1951) 


“Jet fighters proved too 
fast for ground strafing.” 
(News item, July 10, 1950) 


“The Marines, with close air support, moved 27 
miles in four days with light casualties. The 
Army, which had just the usual air coverage, 
bogged down after suffering heavy casualties.” 
(War Correspondent, Aug. 15, 1950) 


“None of the Air Force or Army officers 
here know how to go about setting up 
a system for close support of ground 
troops ... there were no trained officers 
who knew how to direct airplanes that 
were supposed to provide close support.” 
(News magazine, Nov. 3, 1950) 


he campaign has demonstrated 
| pt full control of the air is no 
ve ‘ ‘ 

th to quick, cheap victory and 

bo has showed the Air Force is 

t behind the Marine Corps in 

ound-air teamwork.” (News 

Pm, Oct. 3, 1950) 


“The truth was exactly the opposite. Army 
units, fighting side by side with the Marines, 
had lighter casualties and actually had to wait 
for the Marines to catch up.’ (Columnist, com- 
menting on same action, Sept. 30, 1950) 


“Failure to plan for close support of 
ground forces has been a chronic 
complaint against Air Force leaders. 
It took too long . . . for the Air Force 
. .. to find the right enemy targets.” 
(A Military Analyst, July 31, 1950) 


“The Korean war is teaching American fighter 

pilots the new concept of aerial warfare—that 
real the fastest is not always the bestest... high 
efor speed jet fighters . . . are proving ineffective 
Kei against slow-moving but highly maneuver- 
19% able Russian Yaks flown by North Koreans.” 

(Foreign correspondent, July 5, 1950) 


“The F-80s would be in- 
dispensable if jets showed 
up on the other side, but 
they are not fitted for the 
job over Korea.” (Wash- 
ington correspondent, July 
6, 1950) 





n al: 


ads, 

ery 0 Korea, the props have been better close 
; be @oppert planes than the jets.” (Magazine 
still Writer, February 1951) 


hea: 

and “The jets have also demonstrated that they 
of it are more rugged and even _ harder-hitting 
it.” than the piston-engine fighters of World 
July War II and as versatile.” (Magazine writer, 


January 1951) 


A NR EMR EEE, PILE RR ERE RSME RI 


“Heavy thinking by Air Force 
planners during the past four 
years is being shown up in the 
Korean war as bad guessing.” 


(News columnist, July 10, 1950) 


“The contribution of the Far East Air 
Force in the Korean conflict has been 
magnificent. They have performed 
their mission beyond all expecta- 
tions.” (General Douglas MacArthur, 
news item, July 25, 1950) 
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Designing and building compact, light and efficient equipment for cooling and f°.” “ 
airpo\ 


pressurizing aircraft is a Swatos specialty. Typical of Stratos creative engineer ing & en 
the air cycle coolings wnit which conditions ghe air for the crew of the Boeing B-: 17, is not 
em Veighingedess than 45 pounds it delivers 60 pounds of mipus 3 degree Fahrenheit Th 
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use In such typical military aircraft as the McDominell F2H2, Donglas XA2D, the , 
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North Amefican YF93A and such commercial aircraft as the Cofivair 240 and the ee 
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Vhat 1§ 
Tactical 


Airpower? 


Our basic air-ground operational doctrine was hammered out jointly by Army and 


Air Force on the anvil of a major war. These are the fundamentals of the 


doctrine essential to a true understanding of tactical airpower and its 


role in the battle for Korea. This is the starting point for a new evaluation 


& ome weeks ago in the House of Representatives a 
Congressman engaged in debate on the Korean War 
gave the definition which probably comes close to the 
average man’s understanding of the subject. “Tactical 
airpower, the Congressman said, “is nothing more than 
close support for ground troops.” Unfortunately it 
is not so simple. 

The situation plainly calls for a few basic defini- 
tions and a re-statement of certain basic.facts. To 
begin with, the term “tactical airpower,” while com- 
monly used, actually is a misnomer. Airpower, as Gen- 
eral Vandenberg has put it, is “indivisible.” It cannot 
be cut up into segments. So let us use the term tacti- 
cal airpower, or Tac Air, as abbreviations solely. 

In any definition of a “type” of airpower, the only 
possible determining factor is the objective against 
which airpower is directed. In any consideration of 
“tactical airpower,” therefore, the key to understand- 
ing is its objective or targets—in this case, military 
forces, both troops and equipment. Strategic air- 
power, on the other hand, is directed against the 
sources of national strength itself (industries, sources 
of raw materials, etc.). Even so, the functions of these 
two “types” of airpower often overlap. 

It is a rather common fallacy, in labeling “types” of 
airpower, to think in terms of types of aircraft. This is 
a sure way of going wrong. The principal weapons of 
tactical airpower, for example, are fighter aircraft, 
fighter-bombers and light bombers, but all types of 
aircraft can be and have been employed tactically. 

In our re-evaluation of the tactical use of airpower, 
it becomes important, first, to list, in careful coordina- 
tion with the ground forces, the kinds of targets 
against which Tac Air can be employed to best pur- 
poses. This has been done by the Army and Air Force 
in their joint Field Manual 31-35 (Air-Ground Opera- 
tions) which is, in effect, the official “bible” on this 
whole complex subject. 

On the following pages we identify the three main 


categories of targets set forth in the manual, examine 
them with respect to basic doctrine, and then evaluate 
them in terms of Korean War experience. Before pro- 
ceeding, we must consider two more basic factors. 

First, the present doctrine on the proper tactical 
employment of airpower grew out of the common ex- 
perience of our leading Army and Air Force com- 
manders in World War IL It is based on hard won 
experience—not theory. It was hammered out on the 
anvil of war in the successful air-ground campaigns 
in Europe from 1943 through 1945, and has been bat- 
tle tested in every theater in the world. Nor is it an 
airman’s dream child. Field Manua! 31-35 and its 
counterpart, FM 100-20, bear the signatures, respec- 
tively, of ground generals Marshall and Eisenhower. 

Second, it is worth noting that in cataloguing the 
airplane's major tactical targets, we also identify, 
simultaneously and automatically, the targets best 
dealt with by ground weapons. This very division of 
responsibility makes it obvious, therefore, that both 
forces have a single end. 

There are not two wars as some imagine: one in the 
air and one on the ground. It is one war with one 
objective fought by two different instruments in two 
different elements. Neither force can be subordinate 
to the other, for they have separate tasks. There are 
occasions when the Air Force is called upon by the 
ground for direct “support.” And there are other in- 
stances when ground units “support” the air forces. 

Usually such support missions (ground or air ) come 
in time of crisis, and, however urgent at the moment, 
cannot be considered the continuing primary function 
of either force. At any rate, a supporting force is not 
necessarily subordinate to the force being supported. 
The point to keep clearly in mind is that ground and 
air forces are two very distinct weapons working in 
two very dissimilar elements toward one very common 
purpose—the accomplishment of the theater command- 
er’s mission. 


Tie Tactical Airman’s Most Profitable Targets 
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AIR-GROUND 


Target Priorities ... 


I—THE ENEMY’S AIR FORCE 


There are three good reasons for placing the enemy’s 
air force at the top of the list of Tac Air targets: 


>It has an immense capacity to concentrate on 
and destroy any program undertaken by our own 
surface forces. 


> No weapon available to our surface forces can 
be used against it with equal efficiency. 


> Until the enemy’s air strength is reduced, our 
own air forces cannot move on in maximum force to 
their other assignments. 

The United States Strategic Bombing Survey, in 
its summary analysis of the Pacific War, explains: 
“Control of the air was essential to the success of 
every major military operation. Control of the air 
enabled surface vessels to sail the seas as far as that 
control extended, even within range of enemy land- 
based airplanes. Control of the air permitted am- 
phibious landings at any point where that control 
could be assured. Control of the air permitted close 
air support to ground forces, the effectiveness of 
which was decisive wherever fully employed. Control 
of the air over lines of communications prevented ef- 
fective interdiction of them to the enemy and pre- 
served them to ourselves. Control of the air over the 
Japanese home islands permitted the destruction by 
long-range bombing of such of her industries and 
cities as we chose to attack. The first objective of all 
commanders in the Pacific war, whether ground, sea 








or air, whether American, Allied, or Japanese, was to 
assure control of the air.” 


superiority” as a prime mission. And yet, the phrase 
is not completely satisfactory. It doesn’t describe its 
point-blank assistance to the ground soldier. There 
is no connotation of the supply, communications and 
reinforcement lines that would be broken by the en- 
emy if he held the upper hand in the air. There is 
nothing to indicate that, lacking air superiority, our 
ground troops could not operate without casualties 
unacceptable to a democracy; and necessitate the kind 
of fighting, incidentally, which would show off to 
poorest advantage one of our most valuable assets- 
technological superiority. 

Better to say that the first objective of our tactical 
air forces is the “destruction of enemy weapons that 
fire from air to ground.” 

As indicated, these types of missions are used to 
gain and maintain air superiority: 


> Fighter sweeps, escort missions, and interception 
help destroy enemy aircraft in the air or on the ground. 


> Bombing missions hit grounded aircraft and the 
airfields and installations necessary for their support. 


> Photo and visual reconnaissance help provide the 
necessary information to carry out these missions. 

In addition, air superiority receives long-range con- 
tributions from strategic air strikes. 
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Target Priorities... 
ll. ENEMY REINFORCEMENTS AND SUPPLY LINES 


As indicated in the chart, the following are the 
types of missions performed in accomplishing the 
interdiction program: 


There is no more lucrative way of lessening the 
bulk and mass of ground forces (troops and equip- 
ment) an enemy can bring to bear against friendly 
troops than to destroy those forces in the concentra- 
tion usually attendant to their transport, and/or to de- 
stroy the means of their transport. 

Moreover, there are few situations more demoral- 
izing to enemy troops already deployed in battle than 
to be cut off without hope of reinforcement. Every 
military force is tied to its supply tail. 

Thus the job of busting bridges, bombing marshal- 
ling yards and ammunition dumps, attacking convoys 
—the job of isolating the enemy from the battlefield— 
is the most productive role of Tac Air.~It is a job 
assigned to the Air Force rather than the Army simply 
because here again there are no weapons available to 
the Army that can do the job as well. Most of the tar- 
gets of interdiction, as the Air Force calls it, are well 
beyond the range of any artillery piece, but within 
easy reach of aircraft. It hardly seems necessary to re- 
iterate that this in no way implies generally that the 
airplane is a “good” weapon, and that ground instru- 
ments are “inadequate.” This is a job the airplane is 
peculiarly adapted to by virtue of its comparatively 
great range and flexibility. 





> Armed reconnaissance by fighter-bombers search 
an enemy area to attack whatever targets it finds. 
The so-called targets of opportunity—truck convoys, 
locomotives, etc.—are often highly lucrative. 


> Bombing missions strike at bridges, highway junc- 
tions, supply dumps and troop concentrations. 


> Photo, visual and electronic reconnaissance pro- 
vide much of the information vital to these jobs and 
also evaluate the effects of the attacks. 

Out of World War Ii emerges the example of the 
interdiction campaign conducted as a prelude to the 
Normandy invasion and as a continuous part of that 
operation. The Overlord force commanded by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was necessarily smaller than the 
forces which the Germans could have brought against 
him—had the railways, highways and bridges of 
France been available to the enemy. But the 8th and 
9th Air Forces threw a ring of steel around the se- 
lected battlefields in Normandy. Just for good meas- 
ure, they threw another ring around a fake battlefield 
to. avoid tipping off the German High Command. 
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Napalm attack on enemy stronghold helps advancing troops. F-86 gun camera shots show MIG-15 bursting into flames. 


This remarkably clear photo shows a perfect example ef successful interdiction. 
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This bridge will carry no more trains. 















Target Priorities . . . (Continued) 
Ii—BATTLEFIELD TARGETS 


When enemy troops and weapons are spread out 
upon the battlefield, taking advantage of cover and 
camouflage, it is obvious that fewer men can be killed 
and fewer weapons destroyed by a given number of 
air missions than can be reached where the troops and 
weapons are concentrated in cantonments, supply de- 
pots, trains or truck convoys. 

Thus the quantitative rewards for the close support 
mission, as this assignment is called, are normally less 
than those of interdiction strikes. But the quantitative 
consideration is not all that counts. When enemy troops 
and weapons are facing our own men on the battle- 
field they must be destroyed by one means or another. 

As to the means employed for this task, the Army 
has explained in its official publication Officers Call: 
“We always use the most economical means to do the 
job. If mortars can handle a target, we spare the artil- 
lery; if only light artillery is needed, we hold back the 
medium artillery; and so on. We try not to waste our 
resources by using a sledge hammer to break eggs.” 

Of all the weapons available for direct battlefield 
support, the airplane is hardly the most economical; 
it is, quite frankly, a sledge hammer, and battlefield 
targets the eggs. Nor is it necessarily the most accu- 
rate. Artillery zeroing in on a target-until it is leveled 
usually can achieve a higher degree of accuracy than 
the fighter-bomber. 

While direct battlefield support does not exploit the 
plane’s chief assets—speed and range—to maximum ad- 
vantage, ground weapons often are not available at 
the right place at the right time, fixed defenses may 
be too much for these weapons to handle, and terrain 
features may prohibit effective results. 

Thus, the airplane has its place in direct support of 
action on the battlefield. When the air situation per- 
mits, the airplane can become a prime protector of the 





ground troops, as doughboys in Korea will attest. 

The target of close air support is anything on the 
battlefield that cannot be hit more effectively or more 
economically by ground weapons. Targets may in- 
clude tanks, road blocks, machine gun nests, artillery 
and the enemy troops themselves. 

The weapons of close support vary widely according 
to the target—machine guns for strafing, rockets and 
napalm for tanks, GP bombs and frags; according to 
need, these weapons are delivered by many types of 
aircraft though the fighter-bomber is the standard 
close support plane. 

As indicated in the chart, close support missions 
operate in many ways to protect our own ground 
troops and destroy the enemy and his weapons: 


> Air alert strikes from orbiting aircraft can be 
whistled in by a forward controller in a matter of 
minutes. This promptness is bought at the cost of non- 
specialized weapons selection and relatively uneco- 
nomical use of available resources in aircraft sorties. 


> Column cover is designed for the protection of an 
armored thrust advancing rapidly. 


> Ground alert strikes are produced by ground- 
briefed pilots and specially selected weapons. 


> Reconnaissance—Photo and visual—must do its 
work of locating targets and evaluating strikes. 

Perhaps the most dramatic close support operation, 
conducted in the type of continental war that may 
again have to be fought in Europe, was the column- 
cover flank protection given to Patton’s Third Army 
in its “Right Hook” across France after the break-out 
at St. Lo. This particular episode is worthy of special 
attention because the restricted terrain of Korea has 
tended to focus attention on operations in limited 
areas and with minimum mobility. 
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AIR-GROUND 
The Truth About “Target 


Airpower critics too often fail to recognize the rela- 
tive values of close air support and interdiction. Air- 
power adherents too often wrap Tac Air into a neat 
package of fixed priorities. Both stand equally guilty 
before the facts of war. 

Air superiority, of course, is a necessary evil which 
cannot be subjugated to other types of air attack for 
the sake of both the individual doughboy and the over- 
all tide of battle. 

When the air situation permits, as it has in Korea, 
target priority for aircraft must be determined by the 


Priorities’’ 


situation on the ground. If it imposes no restrictions, 
the plane’s prime targets are those with the greatest 
destruction potential. This calls for interdiction. 
When the ground demands direct air effort on be- 
half of the doughboy, interdiction must give preced- 
ence to close support. The decisions must be made 
jointly by the responsible ground and air commanders. 
Often all three Tac Air assignments are pursued simul- 
taneously with emphasis shifting from one to the other. 
Charted on these pages are four of the major 
ground situations which condition Tac Air targets: 


Tac Air During Preparation of a Ground Offensive: 
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Objective: soften enemy positions before our ground 
forces move out. Example: between August 1 and 
September 15, when B-29s concentrated on interdic- 
tion in North Korea; the 5th AF on close support 


along the Naktong perimeter, and interdiction in 
South Korea. Airpower helped prevent the enemy 
from (1) breaking through the Naktong perimeter, 
and (2) moving troops and supplies into the area. 


Tac Air in the Breakout and Advance: 
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Objective: break up organized resistance to our ad- 
vance and pick off the enemy’s withdrawing convoys. 
Example: between September 15 and October 1, when 
the Tenth Corps’ Inchon landings took place concur- 
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recently with the Eighth Army’s breakout and advance 
from the Naktong perimeter to the 38th Parallel. Our 
air power was concentrated, first, on enemy positions 
facing the Eighth Army, then on disorganized forces. 
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Tac Air in a Static Defense: 


























Objective: assist in preparing for our ground offensive; ground situation had become “stabilized” at the Nak- 
break the enemy’s attempt to launch one. Example: tong River and an offensive build-up was in progress. 
between August 15 and September 15, after the Interdiction was stressed to prevent enemy build-up. 


Tac Air in a Withdrawal: 
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Objective: apply all available airpower to deter en- the Korean War, when the ground situation was criti- 
emy movement. Example: during the first 51 days of cal, air emphasis was placed on battlefield targets. 
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AIR-GROUND 


FLEXIBILITY and CONCENTRATION... 


In any military organization—land, sea or air— 
the greater the range, firepower and flexibility of a 
weapon, the higher up in the command system is its 
control retained. The reason for this universal policy 
lies in the fact that no military force is ever able to 
achieve superior strength everywhere at the same 
time; consequently, the top level commander must 
shift his forces so as to achieve decisive strength at 
the decisive place at the decisive time, the old story 
of “fustest with the mostest.” 

It is self-evident that the more flexible a weapon 
may be, the more it lends itself to attainment of this 
ideal of quickly concentrating decisive strength at the 
decisive place at the decisive time. 

Range, speed and firepower make the military air- 
plane the most flexible of weapons. Hence, control 
of military airpower must be retained at that level 
of command which can best exploit this asset. 

In a theater of operations, the ground and air com- 
manders are given corresponding positions of author- 


ity directly under the theater commander. So far as 
command itself is concerned, each controls his own 
force; but in planning they operate in close unity. 

Subordinate to the theater ground force command- 
er are the army groups and the numbered armies. 
Their air opposites, subordinate to the theater air com- 
mander, are the tactical air commands and the num- 
bered air forces. 

Under this organizational set-up, the theater air 
commander can move at his will the entire force of 
aircraft assigned to the theater. For example, in a 
ground emergency, such as an enemy penetration, he 
can quickly concentrate airpower to help plug the gap; 
or, in preparation for an offensive by our own forces, 
he can concentrate airpower to pave the way for 
break-through. Or should there be an air emergency 
—hostile air attack which threatens our local air superi- 
ority—the theater air commander can quickly shift to 
counter-air operations, to the extent necessary to de- 
feat the hostile air effort. 


Advantages of a Coordinated Air-Ground Effort: 
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Maximum Concentration Offered at a Given Point in a Minimum Time 
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... VS THE ''SMALL PACKET’? CONCEPT 


There has been some press agitation in recent 
months to eliminate the flexible air-ground control 
pattern described on the previous page, and revert 
to a system that would give each ground division 
commander a fixed number of airplanes of his own, 
to use when, where and how he saw fit. 

Britain’s great ground force commander, Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery, has said, “Nothing could be more 
fatal to successful results than to dissipate the air 
resources into small packets placed under the com- 
mand of army formation commanders, with each 
packet working on its own plan.” 

For the Army and Air Force, the “small packet” 
concept would turn back the clock to a system which 
resulted in near disaster in North Africa in 1942 and 
was then discarded by the War Department as well as 
the British Services. Its disadvantages are apparent: 

> Concentration and flexibility, perhaps the most 
valuable characteristics of the Tac Air weapon, would 
be lost. There would be no efficient way of promptly 


shifting the weight of the air effort from one place on 
the battle line to another, as needed, or from one type 
of mission to the other as desired. 


> Economy of the coordinated system would like- 
wise be lost, including economy in the management of 
the combat resources available to the theater com- 
mander. 

For the Marine Corps ground mission, the “small 
packet” air support system may be excellent, but we 
must not overlook these factors: 


> The Marines rarely fight over extended battlelines. 
Normally they operate on a limited front, a lesser re- 
quirement for flexibility and the concomitant concen- 
tration of air effort. The Army’s battleline may extend 
the length or breadth of a continent. 


> Air Force Tac units are responsible for interdic- 
tion and air superiority targets as well as close sup- 
port. The Marine air arm concerns itself primarily 
with the one assignment—close support. 
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Disadvantages of the “Integrated’”’ System: 
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Emphasizes Close Support at the Expense of Air Superiority and Interdiction 
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IE AIR FORCE 
ONE its JOB 
IN 

KOREA? 


I. any evaluation of Tactical Air doctrine in terms of 
the Korean experience, we must get this one fact 
straight right at the beginning: 


Full American airpower hasn’t yet entered the 
Korean war. 

That is to say: Airpower in the full sense, as it was 
applied in World War II and as it has evolved since, 
has not been permitted to function against the source 
of the aggression in Korea. 

This is a vital consideration, for the airpower con- 
cept is premised on airpower’s proven ability to reach 
and destroy the source of trouble. And this raises a 
question: 

Is the doughboy in Korea receiving all of the 
support airpower can give him? ‘ 

The answer must be—No! 

He is not receiving even a measure of that support, 
-or of the support that airpower gave his predecessors 
on the beaches of Normandy and in the hills of the 
Philippines. 

The doughboy in Korea must somehow learn to live 
—and die—in the face of that grim fact. His relatives 
at home and his representatives in Congress must learn 
to respect it. 

This is not to question the diplomatic decision 
which has brought the fact to life. That is outside the 
field of this analysis. We merely state the issue in 
the belief that it cannot be avoided, that it is pertinent 
to our discussion, that the facts should be known and 
remembered. 3 

In terms of the doughboy on the front line in Korea, 
his support from the air goes far beyond the immedi- 
ate battle area and beyond the adjacent supply lines, 
to the source of his trovble—to the factories and the 
people who make the guns and the bullets being used 

- * (Continued on page 34) 
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AIR-GROUND 


The skeptics ask: “If airpower is so decisive, why haven't we 


won the war in Korea?” And the question is reduced to absurdity 


by the facts of the case . . . facts which demand more attention 


against him on the battlefield. 

The big punch of airpower is its 
long range employment against these 
threats to the doughboy—these 
sources of the enemy’s war-making 
capacity. And these sources lie in 
Manchuria and in the homeland of 
Communism. 

The Yalu River line which sepa- 
rates North Korea from Manchuria 
forms a diplomatic boundary beyond 
which Allied aircraft, by United Na- 
tions decree, cannot trespass. Thus 
the enemy’s guns and bullets in. the 
process of manufacture remain im- 
mune from our strategic airpower. 

Tactical airpower is likewise “un- 
der wraps.” For as General Vanden- 
berg has explained: 

“Isolating the battlefield from re- 
inforcements is the prime function of 
tactical air. Airpower was rendered 
practically inoperative when the 
United Nations, in an effort to avoid 
a diplomatic rupture with the Chi- 
nese Communists, halted offensive 
action at the Yalu River.” 

This means, simply, that the Air 
Force in Korea has been unable—due 
to diplomatic restrictions—to inter- 
dict the enemy at vulnerable points, 
especially during periods when the 
battleline was close to the Manchu- 
rian boundary; that the Air Force 


has not been able to conduct full- 
scale counter-air operations, since our 
planes have not been allowed to 
cross the diplomatic boundary line, 
even in the air; and finally, that the 
Air Force has not been able to elimi- 
nate enemy airfields over the bound- 
ary, airfields which have posed a 
constant threat of hostile air action. 

For airpower, Korea is an “off 
limits” war, and this must be our 
first consideration in evaluating air- 
power doctrine against airpower re- 
sults. 

It is a fact which helps reduce to 
absurdity the question that has 
arisen so many times these last eight 
months: “If airpower is so decisive, 
why haven't we won the war in 
Korea?” 

This question has been asked by 
honest observers who admittedly 
don’t understand the problem, and 
it has also been asked by less honest 
ones who should and do know better. 

Beyond the fact that the question 
is false in its premise—inasmuch as 
no responsible airman has _ ever 
claimed airpower could win a war 
alone—it ignores these “off limit” fac- 
tors, and, even more serious, it im- 
plies a discouraging lack of perspec- 
tive regarding airpower’s capabilities 
and limitations. 


Weighed against the diplomatic 
barriers to airpower employment in 
the Korean War—at least from the 
standpoint of our doctrine evaluation 
—is the additional fact that the 
enemy has failed (up to this writ- 
ing) to commit his own airpower in 
strength. General Vandenberg com- 
menting on this point, has said: 
“Trying to evaluate the lessons of 
airpower in Korea in the utter ab- 
sence of enemy air opposition is a 
waste of time.” This blunt truth 
must also be understood. 

The lack of enemy air strength has 
permitted our Air Force, in unpre- 
cedented degree, to divert men and 
planes usually employed in air de- 
fense and counter-air missions to the 
job of direct support for the man on 
the battlefield. Thus, while the air- 
plane has proved to be—as figures 
published elsewhere in this issue will 
attest—an anti-tank, anti-artillery, 
anti-truck and anti-personnel weapon 
of massive strength, with a record 
quite beyond all previous experience, 
it is also true that in Korea the Air 
Force has enjoyed the unusual luxury 
of having relatively no air opposi- 
tion. We must weigh results against 
doctrine in that light. 

One more basic consideration de- 
serves our attention. That concerns 
the readiness of our Air Force to 
meet the challenge of the Korean 
War, and the challenge of tactical 
doctrine as well. This obviously is 
a vital point, for no doctrine can 
be proved or disproved unless the 
means at hand are in line with those 
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In that first withdrawal, Air Force planes didn’t miss a day in support of the troops 
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on which the doctrine was based. 

It behooves us to recall, with the 
advantage of hindsight, that up 
through the first half of 1950, our 
military interests in the Far East 
were not at the top of the priority 
list of our Defense Establishment, 
and therefore in substantially the 
same position within the Air Force 
itself. By June 24 of 1950, in sup- 
port of United Nations policy, both 
Army and Air Force had withdrawn 
all of their personnel from Korea. The 
United States had left the defense 
of the Republic of Korea to its own 
forces, except for a military advisory 
group and limited backing in terms 
of weapons, munitions and money— 
strength designed only to meet in- 
ternal uprisings. 

Back in Japan, Army and Air 
Force units tended their occupation 
duties, their only combat responsi- 
bility the defense of Japan. On June 
24 the ground member of our air- 
ground team, the Eighth Army, was 
a four-division occupation force 
which had only been relieved of 
garrison duty in late 1949, and which 
was widely dispersed throughout the 
Japanese islands. The air member, 
the Fifth Air Force, had been given 
as its primary role the defense of the 
islands against possible seaborne or 
airborne attack. The potential threat 


to the military security of Japan was ° 


quite obviously an air threat. Thus, 
the F-80 groups of the Fifth Air 
Force were equipped and _ trained 
for air defense, with weapons for air- 
to-air combat based upon fixed com- 


munications and the radar equipment 
of a normal air defense system. 

Although air-ground activity was 
included among the responsibilities 
of both the Eighth Army and the 
Fifth Air Force, this joint endeavor 
was far down on the mission list and 
was not expected to be in readiness 
for “putting out fires” on the Asiatic 
mainland. With a rigid military 
economy program in effect, our 
ground and air units in Japan had 
little choice but to take first things 
first. 

As a consequence, neither the 
Army nor the Air Force in the Far 
East were fully equipped or ade- 
quately trained to switch overnight 
from defense and occupation roles to 
intensive air-ground operations in a 
mainland battle. On the crowded 
Japanese islands, there had been 
little room for realistic combat train- 
ing. The Eighth Army had had 
practically no training whatever with 
air units, and possessed almost none 
of the communications equipment 
or specially trained personnel to ful- 
fill the requirements of an air-ground 
team under established Army-Air 
Force doctrine. Air Force personnel 
had been given general training in 
the use of their aircraft weapons, but 
there had been no air-ground exer- 
cises worth mentioning. In the 
spring, Army and Air Force had dis- 
cussed air-ground exercises for their 
units in Japan, but the requirements 
of occupation duties and the limita- 
tions of maneuver areas made the 
training impracticable. As a result of 


economy cuts, the Army had only 
one Signal Company Air-Ground 
Operations and the Air Force only 
one Tactical Air Control Group in 
the entire world. Both are vital to 
successful air-ground _ operations. 
Yet, neither of these units was in the 
Far East. Both were “stateside,” be- 
ing used for training and held in 
readiness for emergency use in any 
part of the world. Military appro- 
priations had not permitted any of 
the services to maintain their units 
at more than a fraction of their com- 
bat strength. 

Then came the dawn—June 235, 
1950—and with it in Washington a 
180 degree shift in foreign policy. 
It was an historic move, and it could 
be met militarily in the Far East only 
by the waving of a magic wand. 
Only magic could transform our oc- 
cupation air and ground forces into 
combat air and ground forces ready 
for instantly-effective operations 
against a victorious enemy fighting 
on his own time schedule and on his 
home ground. Suffice to say that our 
Far Eastern defenders, short on 
many items, were also short on 
magic. 

“Tactical air support,” explains 
General Vandenberg, “was. inade- 
quate during the early days of the 
fighting in Korea, for the identical 
reason that there were not enough 
soldiers, Marines, tanks and guns to 
stop the Communists. America was 
not prepared to fight.” 

In this perspective we examine 
the air-ground operation in Korea. 
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During this period, the Air Force racked up 89.5% of all close support sorties flown 
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| HOW THE AIR-GROUND TEAM OPERATES IN KOREA 
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BATTALION REQUESTS AIR 
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Electronics, key to close support, links doughboy to Air Force planes through joint control networ 


Jagged colored lines in drawing represent major communication channels of the air-ground syster 


AIR SUPERIORITY 


All responsible commanders in 
the theater have agreed with the 
established doctrine that Tac Air’s 
first priority target should be the 
enemys Air Force. There was no 
way of knowing whether that force 
would appear in strength. 

Up to this writing, air superiority 
has been no problem. The weak and 
ill-equipped North Korean Air Force 
was destroyed in the air or on the 
ground by the Fifth Air Force in the 
first few days of operations. The 
few Russian-made Mic 15’s that have 
ventured across the Yalu River since, 
have been kept under easy control. 
Whenever a United Nations soldier 
has heard an airplane above him, he 
has known that it was “friendly.” 
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The rapidity with which the 
American Air Force rose to meet 
any possible threat of enemy air at- 
tack was marred only by the fact that 
the fixed nature of air defense facili- 
ties in Japan did not permit ready de- 
ployment to Korea. Thus, US airmen 
had to work without Ground Con- 
trolled Intercept or radar at the be- 
ginning of the campaign. 

The main point is that no UN 
ground troops have yet been on the 
receiving end of substantial air at- 
tack—either close support or interdic- 
tion—a rare circumstance in modern 
war. 

This fact has its own dangers. 
For it may lead to the false assump- 
tion that in a larger war, friendly air 
dominance will exist without having 
to be fought for. A moment's 


thought will indicate that the first 
tactical air task in a war with Russia 
would be the protection of the 
ground soldier and his lines of com- 
munication from attacks of the So- 
viet Air Force. Stated in other terms, 
this would obviously mean_ that 
close support missions against enemy 
ground formations could be given 
far less proportionate attention than 
they have had in Korea—until (and 
if) the Red Air Force was rendered 
ineffective. 


INTERDICTION 


Ground personnel have _ been 
amazed at the destruction of equip- 
ment in the North Korean rear areas 
by USAF aircraft. Major General 
Kim Paik, Il commanding the First 
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Emergency air support strikes are controlled at the front, the others at JOC (Joint Operations Center), 


€ perational partnership features air officers with ground units, ground officers with air units, 


Republic of Korea Corps, made a 
statement which can be accepted in 
spirit without taking too seriously his 
percentage figures: “This is big sur- 
prise to me. We go from Pohang line. 
Many burned out enemy _ trucks, 
enemy guns, enemy tanks. That why 
I think about 50, or maybe 75 per- 
cent of the war is done by American 
Air Force...” ° 

A new technical phrase should be 
found which will help the doughboy 
to realize that this is what a real “in- 
terdiction” campaign can do for him. 
If he understands this, there will be 
a gain, not a loss, of morale when he 
secs a weapon-laden fighter-bomber 
Winging across the horizon with ap- 
parent unconcern at the strongpoint 
the GI is immediately facing. 

In Korea the interdiction program 


must be considered in four separate 
and distinct phases. 

From 26 June to 3 August, theater 
policy dictated that substantially the 
entire effort of the FEAF fighter- 
bombers be thrown into the close 
support of General Walker’s Eighth 
Army. Even the B-29’s were given 
the priority mission of close support 
as late as 18 July, the 24th day of 
the war. There is no question that 
the desperate plight of the UN 
ground troops, engaged in a retro- 
grade action against heavy numerical 
superiority, presented repeated 
emergencies demanding all possible 
air fire power in the zone of contact. 

Yet, however desperate today’s 
battle, tomorrow’s battle still had to 
be fonght. It was a question of 
judgment how many close support 


missions should be allocated to to- 
day’s battle at the expense of having 
to face tomorrow the enemy wea- 
pons and reinforcements now espe- 
cially vulnerable while concentrated 
on railroad and highway. General 
MacArthur, the theater commander 
charged with this policy decision, 
listened to all views. It is no secret 
that the air commanders, including 
General Vandenberg when in the 
theater, urged the importance of a 
substantial interdiction effort. But 
the decision favored a heavy pre- 
ponderance of close support mis- 
sions. Consequently, in this initial 
defensive phase, North Korean sup- 
plies and reinforcements kept com- 
ing down the road unchecked. The 
interdiction sorties available after 
satisfaction of the close-support pri- 
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AIR-GROUND 


ority were simply not enough for the 
job. 

The second phase covered the pe- 
riod from 3 August to 15 September. 
On the first of these dates a methodi- 
cally planned interdiction program 
was finally adopted against the 
enemy's main lines of communica- 
tion in North Korea. General Mac- 
Arthur, being informed that air re- 
connaissance had reported several 
enemy convoys and three long trains 
moving south toward Seoul, stated 
that he desired “a line cut across 


Its area of operation was gradually 
squeezed out between the forbidden 
Manchurian border and the advanc- 
ing front of the UN ground forces. 
The southern ends of the Yalu 
bridges were bombed, but the freez- 
ing of the Yalu provided a continu- 
ous ice-bridge to replace twisted 
steel. Fighter-bombers and B-29s 
faced progressive frustration due to 
the artificial restriction of attack to a 
trifling southernmost segment of the 
enemy lines of communication. As 
UN lines came within one to three 


The soundness of the air-ground doctrine with respect to inter- 


diction is spelled out in the figures of enemy materiel and com- 


munication facilities destroyed by aircraft. These would have 


been higher were it not for the artificially-imposed Yalu line 


Korea, north of Seoul to stop all 
enemy movement south.” 

September 15 was D-day for the 
Inchon landing of the Tenth Corps 
and the simultaneous Eighth Army 
breakout from the Naktong Perim- 
eter. Between these dates target 
policy was in the hands of a GHQ 
Target Selection Committee (Gen- 
eral Hickey, GHQ Deputy Chief of 
Staff; General Willoughby, GHQ 
G-2; and General O. P. Weyland, 
FEAF Vice Commander for Opera- 
tions). Seventy-five percent of the 
B-29 effort, well over half of the 
Fifth Air Force fighter-bombers, and 
sorties from the Seventh Fleet and 
First Marine Air Wing operated 
against rolling stock, bridges, truck 
convoys and other lines of communi- 
cation targets. 

Despite its tardy inception, this 
six-weeks interdiction campaign, be- 
gun during the first week in August, 
contributed heavily to the swift, 
complete success of the twin ground 
offensive launched in mid-Septem- 
ber. Shortly after the Tenth Corps 
assault at Inchon, concurrently with 
the Eighth Army breakout from the 
Naktong Perimeter, the major ele- 
ments of the North Korean army dis- 
solved in space; and the remnants, 
fleeing toward the 38th Parallel, 
were pounded to bits by relentless 
ground and air attack—a classic ex- 
ample of the “exploration phase” of 
a joint air-ground offensive. 

As the Eighth Army and Tenth 
Corps moved into North Korea and 
approached the Yalu, the Far East 
Air Force faced an interdiction prob- 
lem unprecendented in air warfare. 
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nights’ march of the Yalu, interrup- 
tion of reinforcement and_back- 
packed supply became impossible— 
with consequences which history is 
now recording. This may be con- 
sidered phase three of the interdic- 
tion effort. 

Phase four was still in progress as 
this report was being written. The 
massive Chinese Communist attacks 
of November and December pushed 
back the UN forces. As our troops 
withdrew they shortened their own 
lines of communication and length- 
ened the enemy’s; and this in turn 
again opened the way to a limited 
interdiction campaign—limited _ be- 
cause Korean bridges would not 
again be required for north-south 
transport until the spring thaws had 
melted the frozen rivers. 

Usually a peninsula such as Korea, 
with its rugged terrain and scarcity 
of communications facilities, is ideal- 
ly suited to interdiction operations, 
for the enemy has no means of skirt- 
ing the cut-off line. But in Korea 
these advantages were considerably 
nullified not only by the handicap of 
diplomatic boundary lines but also 
the fact of the North Koreans’ high- 
ly developed capability of moving 
their forces off pre-established routes 
and relying on native transport. A 
force of the kind the US is more like- 
ly to meet in a major conflict would 
have this capability to a far less de- 
gree; it would, therefore, be far 
more vulnerable to interdiction. 

But let’s look at the interdiction 
record. 

The advance of UN forces after 
the Naktong break-through revealed 


that bridges and transportation fa. 
cilities behind the enemy’s lines had 
been so destroyed that it was diff. 
cult even for our own forces to move 
forward. 

Over half the total tonnage of 
enemy equipment destined for his 
front line forces was destroyed en- 
route. An estimated 81% of all his 
trucks were destroyed by air attack. 

The most effective Air Force in- 
terdiction was against the enemy's 
means of transport. As of 30 No- 
vember, 236 locomotives had _ been 
destroyed and 268 damaged. A total 
of 2297 trucks were wrecked and 
1602 were damaged. The enemy 
lost 3151 railroad cars while 4300 
others were damaged. In one B-29 
raid on Seoul marshalling yards, 65 
locomotives were destroyed. 

There is good argument for the 
contention that the program of in- 
terdiction might have been under- 
taken earlier than was the case. In 
such an event the phenomenal fig- 
ures quoted above would undoubted- 
ly have been even higher. More im- 
portant, a great deal of the enemy’s 
firepower—eventually leveled against 
UN troops—would have been elimi- 
nated far behind the lines. But the re- 
peated daily crises of the ground 
soldier demanded battlefield help. 
None the less, in interdiction as in 
air superiority, the air-ground doc- 
trine was proved sound. 


CLOSE SUPPORT 


During the first 75 days of opera- 
tions in Korea, close air support of 
ground forces enjoyed an extraordi- 
narily high degree of emphasis, and 
consumed two-thirds of the total 
sortie capability of the Far East Air 
Forces. This pre-occupation with 
the close support mission stemmed 
chiefly from our having to piecemeal 
our ground forces into battle under 
very unfavorable circumstances, and 
without the benefit of prior isola- 
tion of the battlefield by a sustained 
air interdiction campaign. * 

The heart of the close support op- 
eration is its communications system. 
It is an Army responsibility to pro- 
vide communication lines from for- 
ward areas, through artillery coordi- 
nation centers (where artillery tar- 
gets are filtered out for ground- 
weapon attack) to a Joint Operations 
Center. It is an Air Force responsi- 
bility to provide communications 
circuits for vectoring fighter-bombers 
into the target area, and directing 
their fire onto the specific target. 
Air Liaison Officers with ground 
units, Ground Liaison Officers with 
air units, and Operations and Intel- 
ligence personnel of both services in 
the JOC—all must have a full under- 
standing of mutual responsibilities, 
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ground force needs, Air Force capa- 
bilities, and the complex of commu- 
nications designed to translate Army 
requests into air strikes. Above all, 
partnership effort in a common en- 
deavor must be engrained through 
the habit of cooperation. 

As was indicated earlier, the 
Army’s principal responsibility had 
been the occupation and defense of 
Japan, and the Air Force’s principal 
responsibility the air defense of 
Japan. As a result, the lack of equip- 
ment and training vital to effective 
close support operations was critical. 

Nonetheless, the Air Force moved 
into close support operation of Re- 
public of Korea forces on June 26 
and has stayed on the job ever since. 

On 3 July General Partridge estab- 
lished his first Joint Operations Cen- 
ter, scarcely more than an expanded 
Tactical Air Control Party. He as- 
sumed the Army responsibility for 
strike request communications and 
jerry-built a system out of the ar- 
tillery network, miscellaneous USAF 
radio sets, and adaptable, if half- 
trained personnel. By 19 July he 
had a fully operative JOC function- 
ing in Korea. 

Most important of all, from an 
early date the Walker-Partridge team 
developed into a working partner- 
ship worthy of a noble lineage of 
similar air-ground command _rela- 
tionships in World War II: Bradley 
and Vandenberg, Patton and Wey- 
land, Patch and Quesada, Clark and 
Saville, Montgomery and Conyng- 
ham, MacArthur and Kenney, to 
mention a few. They established a 
pattern of evening conferences, usu- 
ally attended by the comimanders 
in person, to allocate air effort for 
the following day—so much to air- 
alert missions available for instant 
call from front-line unit commander, 
so much to ground-alert for, special 
situations requiring pre-briefing of 
pilots and specialized weapons, and 
something for interdiction. Then, 
throughout the following day, the 
Joint Operations Center—receiving 
and processing Army requests—or- 
dered ground-alert missions, while 
the TACPs in jeeps and the forward 
controllers in T-6 Mosquitos di- 
rected all types of missions onto the 
pin-point targets characteristic of 
close support. To quote General J. 
Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, 
“Now the system works.” 

Army demands for close support 
were unusually heavy due to other 
characteristics of the initial opera- 
tions: ground units did not have 
anything approaching their norrhal 
complement of artillery, and even 
as late as the turn of the year there 
was still some shortage; also each 
division was over-extended. Thus, 





























(25 JUNE—31 DECEMBER, 1950) 
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() Interdiction 28,880 

Close Support 27,857 

95,886 Strategic 994 
- Combat Cargo 29,463 

All Others 8,692 

95,886 
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NOTE: Analysis of sorties flown by the Navy and Marines 
was not available at press time. However, it is estimated by 
experienced observers that approximately 90% of the sorties 
flown by the Marines in Korea have been in close support of 
ground units. The Navy breakdown is reliably estimated as 
follows: 25% in defense of aircraft carrier force, 25% in 
close support and 50% in interdiction. For those interested 
primarily in the comparative effort, this would mean that, of 
the total close support sorties flown through December 31, 
1950, by all the services in the Korean War, 64% were flown 
7 the Air Force, 26% by the ae 10% by the Navy. 
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targets that would normally have 
been handled by ground weapons 
were assigned for air strikes, a factor 
which increased the quantity of 
strike requests and often put air at- 
tack on inappropriate targets. Yet, 
as reinforcements poured into the 
theater, it became possible to provide 
close support in such quantity that it 
rarely happened that air strikes were 
denied through lack of available 
aircraft. 

Does this mean that every time a 
front-line unit commander requested 
a strike he got it? Certainly not. 
Obviously, there will always be times 
when it is impossible to meet all re- 
quests for air support, just as there 
will be times when artillery com- 
manders cannot meet all requests for 
artillery fire. But no one was better 
qualified to answer the question 
than the late Lt. Gen. Walton Walk- 
er, Commanding General of the 
Eighth Army. And General Walker 
has answered in these words: “No 
request for air support that could 
possibly be furnished has ever been 
refused.” 

Survey teams in Korea have in- 
sistently questioned to discover 
whether, at the JOC where ultimate 
authority rests on a basis of coordi- 
nate command, there arose situations 
where ground operations said, “We 
demand a strike,” and Air Opera- 
tions said, “We won't do it.” No 
such instance, or anything like it, 
has been found. Common _prob- 
lems were met at the JOC with com- 
mon understanding, consultation and 
good will on the basis of policies di- 
rected by the Supreme Commander 
and day-to-day allocation of effort by 
the Walker-Partridge team at the 
evening conferences. 

How long did it take to get an air 
strike when a ground unit was in 
trouble? As previously stated, air- 
alert missions were established each 
day—fighter-bombers vectored over 


_a segment of the front at twenty- 


minute or forty-minute intervals for 
target designation by the TACP or 
Mosquito at immediate request of 
the ground commander. This type 
of mission, expensive as it is in 
sorties and demanding as it is in 
numbers of close support groups, 
produced weapons on the target in 
ten minutes. Next, aircraft assigned 
to interdiction missions were nor- 
mally, vectored over the front where 
they could be diverted to emergency 
targets if needed; and this type of 
strike was available, if at all, without 
time lag. “Column cover” also, when 
available by direction of the com- 
manders’ conference, was practically 
instantaneous. “Call missions” re- 
quested and directed through the 
JOC produced attacks in force, 


ground-briefed pilots and weapon- 
loading—designed for the individual 
target. The price paid for the tailor- 
made attacks was a time-span of one 
to four hours between request and 
strike. 

Close support in the main forced 
the enemy to abandon day opera- 
tions. A captured North Korean op- 
erations order is eloquent: 

“Our experience in night combat 
up to now shows that we can op- 
erate only four to five hours in the 
dark, since we start night attacks 
between 2300 and 2400 hours. 
Therefore, if the battle continues 
after the break of dawn, we are 
likely to suffer losses. From now on, 
use daylight hours for full combat 
preparations and commence the at- 
tack soon after sunset. Concentrate 
your battle actions mostly at night 
and thereby capture enemy base 


units. And finally, for ever and a 
day, the need appeared and will al- 
ways appear for training, training, 
and yet more training in the deli- 
cate teamwork of air-ground opera- 
tions. 

The facts of the Korean war have 
provided nothing thus far to indi- 
cate that it is necessary to restyle the 
basic Army-Air Force doctrine of co- 
ordinated air-ground effort. The gen- 
eral conclusion is clear and it cannot 
be better stated than in the words of 
“Officers’ Call”, an official Army pub- 
lication: 

“In Korea, air power has sup- 
ported ground troops in virtually 
every way possible. Because of our 
immediate air supremacy, the Air 
Force assumed a close support role 
almost from the start. Air support 
was especially welcomed by those 
ground units whose normal artillery 


For the success of the coordinated Air-Ground effort, common 


problems were met with common understanding, consultation 


and good will. Air support was given when humanly possible 


positions. From midnight on, engage 
the enemy in close combat by ap- 
proaching to within 100 to 150 
meters of him. Then, even with the 
break of dawn, the enemy planes 
will not be able to distinguish friend 
from foe, which will enable you to 
prevent great losses. This is the most 
valuable battle experience we have 
gained from the Chinju operation.” 

In truth it must be reported that 
the Korean experience has brought 
to painful relief the fact of Tactical 
airpower’s limited night capability. 
Perhaps the difficulties of close sup- 
port at night are insuperable. Cer- 
tainly no tactical air units of any 
service or nation are really effective 
in close support operations at night. 
But equally, the USAF should give 
it a good try. 

Other deficiencies are evident. 
Radio equipment of the jeep-borne 
TACPs proved so fragile that it had 
to be carried on blankets on the laps 
of the radio operators to prevent 
jolt damage; and even then continu- 
ity of operation could not be guar- 
anteed without 100% reserve equip- 
ment. Probably the four radio chan- 
nels of current equipment is too 
few. Difficulties of marking front- 
line positions, particularly at night, 
have not been wholly solved, al- 
though army personnel have re- 
counted extremely close attacks de- 
livered with safety to the supported 


had not yet arrived . . . Many of our 
doughboys fighting in Korea have 
never met a pilot . . . unless one was 
shot down and landed in their lines 
. .. But they have gained a real ap- 
preciation for what our fliers have 
done and are doing. Day and night 
—sometimes actually around the 
clock—Allied air power has blasted 
the Communist army. Korea is to- 
day dotted with the wreckage of Red 
trucks, tanks, and guns. Against 
heavy odds, many Allied ground at- 
tacks have succeeded Jargely be- 
cause of air support . . . Our top 
military leaders share the front-line 
soldiers’ enthusiasm about what the 
airmen have done in Korea. . .” 

As the late General Walker said, 
“No Commander ever had better air 
support than has been furnished the 
Eighth Army by the Fifth Air Force 

. if it had not been for the air 
support that we received from the 
Fifth Air Force, we would not have 
been able to stay in Korea.” 


WHAT ABOUT THE JETS? 


Early last summer a_groaners’ 
chorus moaned long and loud that 
the Lockheed F-80—the USAF’s only 
jet in combat for the first phase of 
the war—was an inadequate airplane. 
In so doing, the groaners questioned 
the Air Force’s jet program in gen- 
eral. The jet’s speed, it was said, de- 
prived the pilot of time to locate the 
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These figures represent GHQ‘s tank destruction from the air, since 
evaluation, independent of the Air the rule emerging from World War 
Force, of 2,000 POW reports, and Il had that “the only answer to a 
are substantiated by field investiga- tank is another tank.” 
tion teams using accepted on-the- The personnel casualty figure is 
spot analysis techniques. also abnormal, since planes were not 


Most unusual finding concerns made as anti-personnel weapons. 














target. Accurate delivery of attack 
was impossible from a jet in flight. 
Duration of flight was so short due 
to high fuel consumption and re- 
moteness of bases that the F-80 could 
not stay in the target area long 
enough to be as useful as the F-51 
or Navy and Marine equivalents. So 
the groaners had it. 

The last criticism, and only the 
last, had any validity, and soon this 
was corrected by the installation of 
enlarged wing tip tanks which gave 
the F-80 all usable flight duration. 
It was capable of all the decelera- 
tion it needed. It carried (and still 
carries) large armament loads and 
it provided a weapon platform of 
great stability. 

The groaners’ chorus has been 
weaker ever since the Air Force's 
more modern jets—the Republic F-84 
and North American F-86—began 
operating in the Korean war. Both 
have met the Russian mic-15 with 
success. And it’s ‘ather difficult for 
the anti-jet set to question the range 
of an Air Force fighter like the 
F-84E, which also fills an air escort 


mission with our Strategic Air Com- ° 


mand. 

Moreover, the jets’ high speed has 
greatly reduced our fighter vulner- 
ability to enemy jet aircraft and to 
enemy ground fire. In fact, F-80 
. losses per sortie have been one-third 
those of the F-51. And, as many a 
North Korean can testify, the jet’s 
speed also permits surprise approach 
which has often caught the enemy 
before he could take cover. 

The jet fighter has these addition- 
al advantages over propeller driven 
planes: It can carry greater fire pow- 
er, it has much better pilot visibility 
and most important, it is easier to 
maintain in the field. This last char- 
acteristic has made it possible for 
jet units constantly to maintain a 
higher rate of availability than the 
conventional squadrons. 

General Vandenberg sums it up 
this way: “Jets are superior for every 
conceivable job demanded of a fight- 
ter plane, including flying at tree- 
top level to silence one machine 
gun.” 

But don’t the Navy and Marines 
adhere to propeller-driven aircraft 
for close support? Yes, they do, and 
for a very good reason: current types 
of jet cannot take off from short car- 
rier decks if they are combat loaded 
for close support. Thus carrier-borne 
jets are used for air defense missions 
requiring small ammunition loads; 
bomb, rocket and napalm loads for 
interdiction and close support are 
lifted by propeller-driven attack 
planes. It is a safe prediction, con- 
firmed by Navy and Marine fliers, 
that they will convert to jets as soon 


as R&D people can solve the techni- 
cal difficulties of operating heavy- 
laden jets from carriers. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF WEAPONS 


Napalm—The Korean campaign 
has re-emphasized that Napalm is 
an excellent interdiction weapon, as 
well as a highly favored instrument 
of close support. Its use was re- 
stricted at first because of person- 
nel shortages in Air Force armament 
sections, as well as shortages of tank 
casings. Its primary advantage is 
that it spreads burning destruction 
over large areas of a 100 x 150 or 
200 feet. Napalm will destroy the 
insulation in the electrical wiring 
of a tank, burn the rubber off the 
boogie wheels, set off the ammuni- 
tion that is in the tank, and it will 
destroy the steel, making the tank 
worthless except as scrap iron. 

Rockets—The aerial rocket has 
proved to be a good weapon against 
materiel but due to limited frag- 
mentation is not especially effective 
against personnel. Two types of 
rockets (the 5 inch high velocity 
and the 6% inch shaped charge) 
have been used most extensively. 
The 5 incher is essentially an anti- 
tank weapon. In the early days of 
the fighting, it was thought to be in- 
adequate against the Russian-built 
T-34 tank. More recent experience 
has shown, however, that it can kill 
the 34 if properly fired. The 6% inch 
rocket was designed in great haste 
at the time the “inadequacy” of the 
5 inch missile against the tank was 
first reported. It was built to con- 
centrate the explosive force forward, 
blowing a hole in the enemy’s armor. 
It is powered by the same motor as 
the 5 inch, which, experience to 
date indicates, is not enough. Ob- 
servers report that generally the 
_ is not as accurate as it should 

e. . 
Bombs—General purpose and frag- 
mentation bombs have not lost their 
effectiveness. More research is 
needed on the use of proximity fuses 
on frag bombs to make it most ef- 
ficient as an anti-personnel weapon. 

Machine Guns—One of the earliest 
of the Tactical Air weapons, it is still 
one of the most reliable. In Korea it 
has been effective against vehicles, 
trains, personnel, and even tanks. 


SUMMING UP 


As was said at the beginning of 
this report, it is next to impossible to 
draw definite conclusions from a war 
that is still very much in progress, 
especially a war that twists and turns 
in emphasis with the daily headlines, 
but this much can be said—and must 
be said if the people are to under- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Glossary of Terms 


air alert mission—An air coopera- 
tive mission which starts with air- 
borne aircraft awaiting the designa- 
tion of a target. 


air-ground control radio station 
—An aeronautical tele-communica- 
tion station through which com- 
munications pertaining to the op- 
eration and control of aircraft are 
handled. 


air-ground operations system—A 
system operated by the ground 
forces to provide the ground com- 
mander with the means for receiv- 
ing and processing the requests of 
subordinate ground commanders 
for air missions and for the rapid 
and continuous exchange of battle 
information and intelligence. 


area bombing—Bombing a target 
which is in effect a general area 
rather than a small or pinpoint 
target. 


area of responsibility—A defined 
area in which responsibility is 
specifically assigned for develop- 
ment and-maintenance of installa- 
tions, control of personnel, or con- 
duct of defense or attack. 


attack, diversionary—An action 
wherein a force actually attacks, or 
threatens to attack, a target other 
than the main target for the pur- 
pose of drawing enemy defenses 
away from the main effort. 


attack, holding—An attack de- 
signed to hold the enemy in posi- 
ticn, to deceive him as to where tlie 
main attack is being made, to pre- 
vent him from reinforcing the ele- 
ments opposing the main attack, 
and to cause him to commit his 
reserves prematurely and at an in- 
decisive location. 


attack, main—Principal attack; at- 
tack into which the commander 
throws the full weight of the offen- 
sive power at his disposal; attack 
directed against the chief objective 
of the campaign or battle; main 
effort. 


bomb release line—Imaginary line 
around a defended area or objective 
over which an aircraft should re- 
lease its bomb or bombs in order 
to obtain a hit or hits on an area 
or objective. 


bombing, carpet—To distribute 
progressively, as a creeping bar- 
rage, a massive bomb load upon an 
area defined by designated boun- 
daries, in such a manner as to in- 
flict damage to all portions thereof. 


bombing, pattern—The systematic 
covering of a target area with aerial 
bombs uniformly distributed ac- 
cording to a plan. Pattern bomb- 
ing differs from area bombing, 
which is bombing of a general area 
according to no special plan, and 
from precision bombing, which is 
directed at a specific target. 


bombing, saturation—A _ maxi- 
mum bombing effort against a lim- 
ited area which it is desired to 
obliterate. 


center, joint operation—A central 
joint agency at senior ground forces 
and air forces levels organized for 
the purpose of exchanging air and 
ground battle information, and for 
the organization of the combat ef- 
fort of the air forces in tactical air 


support of ground forces opera- 
tions. 


center, tactical air direction—A 
subordinate air operations installa- 
tion (land or ship-based) from 
which aircraft and airwarning op- 
erations within an assigned area are 
directed. The tactical air direction 
center is the operational component 
of a tactical air control group 
operating at corps or amphibious 
attack force level. 


close tactical air support—Air 
action against hostile surface tar- 
gets which are so close to friendly 
forces as to require detailed inte- 
gration of each air mission with 
the fire and movement of these 
forces. 


column cover—An air mission 
consisting of fighter aircraft on air 
alert over or in the vicinity of the 
head of a column, in constant radio 
contact with the column, with mis- 
sion of aerial reconnaissance to the 
front and flanks and attacks on call 
of enemy targets which threaten the 
column. 


combat air patrol—An aircraft 
patrol provided over an objective 
area, over the force protected, over 
the critical areas of a combat zone, 
or over an air defense area, for the 
purpose of intercepting and de- 
stroying hostile aircraft before they 
reach their target. 


combat air support operations— 
Aerial application of force in direct 
support of land, naval, and air 
operations. 


control, operational—Contro! ex- 
ercised over the combat or service 
operation of subordinate or other 
organizations. Operational control 
comprises those functions of com- 
mand involving the composition of 
subordinate forces, the assignment 
of tasks, the designation of objec- 
tives and the authoritative direction 
necessary to accomplish the mis- 
sion. 


director, tactical air—The officer- 
in-charge of all operations of the 
tactical air direction center. He is 
responsible to the tactical air con- 
troller for the direction of all air- 
craft and air warning facilities as- 
signed to his area of responsibility. 
When operating independently of 
a tactical air control center, the tac- 
tical air director assumes the func- 
tions of the tactical air controller. 


fighter controller—In air opera- 
tions (tactical) the officer of the 
staff of a tactical air controller 
charged with the coordination and 
evaluation of air warning reports 
and the operational control of air- 
craft assigned to him. 


fighter cover—The maintenance of 
a number of fighter airplanes over 
a specified area or force for the 
purpose of repelling hostile air 
activities. 


fighter director—In air operations 
(tactical) the officer (in Army and 
Air Force on the staff of a tactical 
air director) responsible for the 
direction of such aircraft and air- 
warning facilities as may be al- 
lotted to him for the defense of his 
area. 


fire direction center—The element 
of a command post consisting of 


gunnery and communication per- 
sonnel and equipment by means of 
which the commander exercises fire 
direction and/or fire control. The 

re direction center translates tar- 
get intelligence, and requests for 
fire into the appropriate fire com- 
mands. 


fire, interdiction—Fire placed on 
an area or point to inhibit the 
enemy in the use of the area or 
point. 


flight—The basic tactical unit in 
the Air Force, consisting of four or 
more aircraft in two or more ele- 
ments. 


front—1. The lateral space occu- 
pied by an element measured from 
the extremity of one flank to the 
extremity of the other flank. 2. The 
direction of the enemy. 3. The line 
of contact of two opposing forces. 
4. When a combat situation does 
not exist or is not assumed, the 
direction toward which the com- 
mand is faced. 


general tactical air support— 
That phase of tactical air opera- 
tions against enemy air activities, 
ground elements, installations and 
lines of communications in the im- 
mediate or projected battle area, 
which assists the supported ground 
force as a whole to gain its objec- 
tives and does not require integra- 
tion with the fire and movement of 
the supported forces. 


ground alert—That status in 
which aircraft on the ground are 
fully serviced, armed, and with 
combat crews in readiness to take 
off within a specified short period 
of time (usually 15 minutes) after 
receipt of a mission order. 


the chief Air-Ground terms 
used in this Special Issue 


line, bomb—A line established by 
appropriate troop commanders as 
a precautionary measure to guard 
against accidental air attacks on 
friendly ground forces. 


line, forward bomb—A bomb line 
which delineates the rear limits of 
a zone of general air action beyond 
which missions may be ordered by 
the tactical (or strategical) air 
commander, but beyond which air 
units assigned to close support of 
troops will not operate unless spe- 
cifically directed. 


line, bomb safety—A line, norm- 
ally designated by ground forces, 
beyond which air attacks may be 
executed without clearances from 
the ground forces. This line is a 
precautionary measure to guard 
against accidental air attacks on 
friendly ground forces. 


line, front—A line formed by the 
most advanced units in any given 
tactical situation. Also called LINE 
OF BATTLE. 


marshalling yard—A network of 
railroad tracks which may include 
a classification yard and appropriate 
receiving and dispatching tracks, an 
engine, terminal and repair facil- 
ities. 


observer, air tactical—An officer 


trained as an air observer whose 
primary function is to observe from 
aircraft in flight and report on the 
movement and _ disposition of 
friendly and enemy forces. 


observer, forward—An_ observer 
who operates with front-line troops 
and is trained to adjust gunfire, 


operation, air tactical—An air 
operation involving the employ. 
ment of air power in coordination 
with ground or naval forces: a. to 
gain and maintain air superiority 
in localized sectors to the degree 
that ground or naval forces can op. 
erate freely without effective op. 
position from the enemy’s air 
power; b. to prevent movement of 
enemy forces into and within the 
objective area and to seek out and 
destroy these forces and their sup- 
porting installations and c. to join 
with ground or naval forces in op- 
erations within the objective area, 
in order to assist directly in attain. 
ment of their immediate objective. 


operational control — Comprises 
those functions of command, in- 
volving the composition of subordi- 
nate forces, the assignment of tasks, 
the designation of objectives and 
the authoritative direction neces- 
sary to accomplish the mission. 


tactical air command—1. a gen- 
eral term applied to an air organi- 
zation designed to conduct offen- 
sive and defensive air operations 
in conjunction with land or sea 
forces; 2. a designation of one of 
the subordinate commands of the 
Air Force. 


tactical air-control center—The 
principal air operations installation 
(land or ship-based) from which 
all aircraft and airwarning func- 
tions of tactical air operations are 
controlled. 


tactical air control party—A sub- 
ordinate operational component of 
the land-based tactical air control 
group designed for the control of 
aircraft from forward observation 
posts. The tactical air control party 
operates at division regimental, or 
battalion level. 


tactical air control squadron—A 
flexible administrative and tactical 
component of a tactical air control 
group which provides the control 
mechanism for a tactical air control 
center, or a tactical air direction 
center, or tactical air control par- 
ties. 


tactical air controller—The officer 
in charge of all operations of the 
tactical control center. He is fe 
sponsible to the tactical air com- 
mander for the control of all air- 
craft and airwarning facilities 
within his area of responsibility. 


tactical air coordinator (ait- 
borne)—An air officer who coordi- 
nates, from an airplane, the action 
of combat aircraft engaged in close 
support of ground or sea forces. 


target information center—An in- 
telligence center set up for assem: 
bly, evaluation, interpretation, dis- 
semination, and coordination of 
target information for supporting 
weapons, 


unified command—That command 
organization in which a unife 
force composed of significant ele- 
ments of two or more Services 
operates under an officer specific- 
ally assigned tothe command thete- 
of by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. in 
Washington. 
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AF Suspends Involuntary Recall of 18,000 Airmen 


Suspension does not affect the recall of USAF Organized Reserve 
units or their members. Specialists are still scheduled to go 


Involuntary return to active duty of 
certain airmen of the Volunteer Air Re- 
serve has been suspended by USAF 
Headquarters. The suspension, which 
does not affect the recall into active 
service of members and units of USAF’s 
Organized Reserve, has been made pos- 
sible by “the response of voluntary en- 
listments and re-enlistment of prior 
service personnel.” 

Approximately 18,000 airmen of the 
Volunteer Air Reserve (VARTU per- 
sonnel and unassigned Reservists) had 
previously received orders directing 
them to report to one of the Air Force’s 
processing centers. 
| Specifically the suspension applies as 
follows: 

No further orders will be issued at 
this time to effect the involuntary en- 
try into active military service of air- 
men of the Volunteer Air Reserve. 

Those Reserve airmen of the Volun- 
teer Air Reserve upon whom involun- 
tary active duty orders have been is- 
sued ordering them to temporary duty 
for processing will be advised that: 

(1) The AF Reserve orders direct- 
ing them to report to a processing 
squadron are revoked; they will not be 
required to report in compliance with 
such orders, or ; 

(2) They may elect to volunteer for 
extended active military service and if 
qualified will be accepted. 

Those reserve airmen of the Volun- 
teer Air Reserve who are now at or who 
report to Air Force processing squadron 
in compliance with orders already is- 
sued, who were in transit and could not 
be contacted, will be advised that: 

(1) Their processing will be com- 
pleted in order that the Air Force may 
have a better inventory of its Volunteer 
Reserve. 

(2) Upon completion of processing 
they will return home and revert to in- 
active status, or 

(3) They may elect to volunteer for 
active military service. and if qualified 
will be accepted. 

The suspension does not apply to 
critical airmen specialists for whom or- 
ders already have been issued directing 
them to report for extended active duty. 

These men, plus such other Re- 
Servists, both officer and enlisted, who 
are recalled to EAD as units or as in- 
dividuals will be called up for a period 
of three to five days, during which time 
they will be processed, classified, ex- 
amined physically, have their records 
brought up to date and appear before 
a deferment board. 


Upon completion of processing, the 
Reservists will be returned to his home 
and will revert to an inactive status to 
await further orders within approxi- 
mately 80 days ordering him to active 
service for a period of 21 months and di- 
recting him to report to a duty station, 
or await further orders which may fol- 
low any extended delay granted by the 
processing squadron delay board, or be 
advised that he did not meet current 
physical standards and will not again be 
called to active service until his physi- 
cal limitations are corrected or existing 
physical criteria are lowered to include 
personnel of his physical limitations. 


Reservists are advised to take no defi- © 


nite steps to close out their personal 
business obligations until his processing 
has been completed and subsequent 
orders to active military service are re- 
ceived. 

The following maximum age-in-grade 
scale will be used as a guide in the cur- 
rent recall program: 


Officers 
Colonel 55 
Et. Col. 538 
Major 46 
Captain 89 


Lieutenant 32 

No age criteria will be established 
for airmen who are to be recalled. 

Retired officers will not be consid- 
ered under the current program. Re- 
tired personnel who wish to return to 
active duty should request same through 
Director of Military personnel, Head- 
quarters, USAF. 

Personnel should normally plan to 
return home following processing to 
await further orders. However, if that 
procedure would cause hardship, they 
may choose to remain on active service 
and be reassigned immediately to a 
duty station when the processing has 
been completed. 

Reservists are requested to bring to 
the processing station the following and 
any additional data he may have in his 
possession to assist in accomplishing his 
processing: 

a. Personal 201 file, to include offi- 
cers’ qualification Form 66 or 66-2, 
enlisted qualification card AFO 
Form 20, AFO Form 100, his re- 
port of separation and any orders 
relating to award of a military 
occupational specialty (MOS). 

b. Complete information on civilian 
experience .and/or schooling he 
has accomplished since last mili- 
tary service. 

c. Air Force Form 5 (Flight Record). 


By Jake Culpepper 


d. Personnel orders pertaining to 
aeronautical rating or flight status. 

e. If he has a dependent wife, chil- 
dren, or parents, he should bring 
with him his marriage certificate 
and/or birth certificate of children 
and evidence to prove dependency 
of his parents upon him for sup- 
port. 

f. Any data to prove the existence 
and nature of a physical disability 
for which Veterans Administration 
or other federal government com- 
pensation is received. 

Personnel ordered to active military 
service, whether on a voluntary or non- 
voluntary basis, are entitled to full re- 
employment rights under the provisions 
of Selective Service Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

Current AF policy authorizes the 
granting of delays to five categories of 
Reservists. The following paragraphs 
set forth the scope of each category and 
the essential information required to be 
submitted to the delay board to sup- 
port the request: 

Category A 

a. Eligibility: A Reservist principally 
employed or engaged in a critical 
occupation in an essential activity. 

b. Supporting Information: 

(1) Complete description of oc- 
cupation must be furnished. 
it must be shown that the 
occupation is one listed on 
the Department of Labor 
List of Critical Occupations. 
It must be shown also. that 
the Reservist is employed in 
an activity listed on the De- 
partment of Commerce List 
of Essential Activities, or in 
one which is in furtherance 
of the military effort, produc- 
tion, services, or research 
necessary to the national 
health, safety, or interest. 

(2) It must be shown that there 
are unique circumstances sur- 
rounding his employment or 
work which give him essen- 
tial knowledge or experience 
not possessed by any avail- 
able replacement possessing 
the same skill. 

Category B 

a. Eligibility: Employment of Re- 
servist. 

(1) In a key managerial job in 
an activity, the duties of 
which are critically essential 
to the overall effectiveness of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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the operations of that activity. 

(2) In a key job in an activity, 
the duties of which are criti- 
cally essential to that activity, 
or 

(3) As a key technician. 

b. Supporting Information: 

(1) Complete description of oc- 
cupation must be furnished. 

(2) It must be shown that Re- 

servist is engaged or em- 
ployed in an activity listed 
on the Department of Com- 
merce List of Essential As- 
tivities; or in one which is in 
furtherance of the military 
effort, production, services, or 
research necessary to the na- 
tional health, safety, or inter- 
est; or in a _ government 
agency which is in further- 
ance of the military effort. 
production, or services; or in 
research necessary to national 
health, safety, or interest. Doc- 
umentary evidence required. 


Category C 

a. Eligibility: Enrollment in an edu- 
cational institution or engaged in 
essential research, scientific or edu- 
cational activities. 

b. Supporting Information for Stu- 
dents: (By statement from Insti- 
tution ). 

(1) Name and location of insti- 
tution. 

(2) Date of enrollment, date cur- 
rent school term or semester 
ends, whether or not Reserv- 
ist is in good standing. 

(8) Grade in which enrolled: if 
graduate student, state year 
of graduate work. 

(4) Type and length of course. 
Duties for which course will 
qualify Reservist to perform. 
Will Reservist be eligible for 
a commission as a Reserve 
officer in any branch of serv- 
ice upon or prior to comple- 
tion of course? 

c. Supporting Information for Those 
Engaging in Research or Scienti- 
fic Activities: (By statement from 
Institution ). 

(1) Applicable information of 
paragraph 3b above. 

(2) Specifically describe field of 
research or scientific work. 

d. Supporting Information for Those 
Engaging in Educational Activi- 
ties, Including Teaching: (By 
statement from Institution). 

(1) Applicable information of 
paragraph 3b above. 

(2) Subjects taught, and number 
of teaching hours per week. 

(8) Are students full-time  stu- 
dents? Are they workers em- 
ployed in essential activities 
as described in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce List of 
Essential Activities? If nei- 
ther, who are they? 

(4) Will subjects qualify students 
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to perform critical occupa- 
tions: If so, list occupations. 


Category D 
a. Eligibility: Compassionate reasons. 
b. Supporting Information: 

(1) Detailed information regard- 
ing the circumstances necessi- 
tating request on this basis. 

(2) If request based on commu- 
nity hardship, complete writ- 
ten justification must be 
submitted to show that Re- 
servist’s withdrawal from 
community will jeopardize 
the health, safety, and wel- 
fare of the community. 

(3) Documentary evidence in 
support of such _ requests 
must be signed by respons- 
ible citizens of the commu- 
nity in a position to know the 
facts. 


Category E 

a. Eligibility: Certain elected officials 
of government as specified in Sec- 
tion 6 (f) of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, as amended. 

b. Supporting Information: Informa- 
tion to indicate exact position held 
and term for which elected. 

A delay under categories A, B or C 
will be granted only where the urgency 
of the civilian work appears to out- 
weigh the need of the Air Force for the 
service of the Reservist. 

Requests for delay or appeals may 
be submitted by either the Reservist or 
his employer, but no request or appeal 
submitted by an employer will be 
granted unless the Reservist acquiesces 
in writing. Such requests for delay 
must be adequately supported by docu- 
mentary evidence signed by the em- 
ployer or a responsible official of the 
company. 

A request for delay or an appeal may 
be in any form, but it must be in writ- 
ing and signed by the person initiating 
the request or appeal. It should also 
set forth a complete identification of 
the Reservist concerned, including full 
name, rank, serial number, present ad- 
dress, headquarters issuing active mili- 
tary service orders, and the paragraph 
and number of such orders. Where 
possible, a copy of the active military 
service orders should be inclosed with 
the request or appeal. 

Requests for delay with supporting 
information shall be submitted to the 
Delay Board at the processing station 
to which the Reservist has been ordered 
to report. 

A request for delay may be submitted 
only after a Reservist has received noti- 
fication of intent to order him into active 
military service or actual orders so or- 
dering him into active military service. 
The request must be presented in per- 
son upon arrival at the processing sta- 
tion. Upon receiving notice of the ac- 
tion of the Delay Board a Reservist who 
desires to appeal from the decision of 
the board must, prior to departing from 
the processing station, file his appeal 













with the Delay Board. The decision 
will advise the Reservist the time limit 
within which he may submit additional 
information to the Appeals Board jn 
the event he desires to appeal. Upon 
receipt of the decision the Reservist 
must notify the Delay Board immedi- 
ately if he desires to appeal. In every 
case of an appeal the Delay Board will 
forward the appeal and the original re- 
quest for delay and supporting informa- 
tion to the Appeal Board. The appeal- 
ing Reservist may forward such addi- 
tional information as he desires directly 
to the Appeal Board at the numbered 
Air Force Headquarters. However, to 
be considered, such additional informa- 
tion must reach the Appeal Board 
within the period of time determined 
by the Delay Board. 

Appeals may be taken only from de- 
cisions of the Delay Board at the Pro- 
cessing Station concerning delay in be- 
ing ordered into active military service. 
They will not be taken from decisions 
of the Delay Board concerning _post- 
ponement of initial reporting to the 
Processing Squadron. 

Pending notification of the granting 
of a delay or an appeal, the Reservists 
will comply with his orders. In no 
instance will the mere submission of a 
request for delay or the filing of an 
appeal be considered as relieving the 
Reservist from responsibility for report- 
ing as directed in his orders. 

If a Reservist has been granted a 
delay in recall to active duty by a De- 
lay Board or by the Appeals Board and 
desires further delay or an extension, 
his request for such an extension of his 
delay will be submitted with support- 
ing information first to the Delay Board 
at the processing station, unless he has 
already been advised that an extension 
will not be granted. Appeals from all 
decisions of Delay Boards on requests 
for extensions may be made in writing 
to the Appeals Board and the Appeals 
Board must justify the additional de- 
lay requested. 


Appointment of Officers 
Outlined in New Manual 


A combined manual (AFM_ 36-5) 
governing the appointment of officers 
in AF Reserve or Air Force of the U.S. 
was issued by USAF last month. The 
new manual, which supersedes previous 
regulations relative to appointment of 
specialists, chaplains and JAG person- 
nel and appointments from other serv- 
ices in AF Reserves, spells out three 
basic criteria for appointments: age, 
education and experience, and require- 
ments of the AF. 

The Commanding General, Conti- 
nental Air Command, is responsible for 
the implementation of 36-5. Final se- 
lections in grades above captain. as 
well as all selections for appointments 
in Medical -Service of USAFR where 
active duty is desired, and all selections 
of chaplains will be made by Chicf of 
Staff, USAF. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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AIR POWER DEPENDS on 


It takes great planes and pilots—both civil and military—to maintain 
America’s supremacy in a world without borders. And greater ground 
equipment—keeping pace with aviation. 





That is why air force and airlines turn with one accord to one source 
—Airquipment—for resolution of every problem on the ground... 
from cargo handling to hangar service. They know that Airquipment means service 
—accessories that last longer with less maintenance because they're 
engineered by men who know operational problems from personal experience. 
And they know that Airquipment means versatility—specialized aeronautical 
equipment such as Aeroramps and Aerostands} cranes and slings; engine, empennage, 
fuselage and wing covers; racks and jacks; radar reflectors; trucks and carts; 
tow bars and wheel chocks; and sheet metal cases. 


Airquipment welcomes the challenge of air power problems—in any phase 
of airframe and accessory manufacture, aircraft and engine maintenance, 
military and commercial operations, and commercial 
movement of passengers and cargo. 


Aniquipment 


c OM P AN Y 





Contractors to the Armed Forces 


A SUBSIDIARY OF LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
2820 ONTARIO STREET e BURBANK @ CALIFORNIA @ Cable Address: ''AIRQUIP”’ 








We are with you, AIR FORCE! 


UR 
Yes, all America is with you—fully aware of your gallant exploits 
in years past, and confident of your ability to meet new calls to duty 


with valorous success ... At Cleveland Pneumatic, we feel we 
| CLEVELAND BALL-BEARING SCREWS 


are with you in a very special sense — for our famed AEROL 
The best method ——— Shock-Absorbing Landing Gear is extensively used on your planes. 
sforming ro : 

— eight Aerols insure safe landings and smooth take offs even on advanced 
year 
t, b 
being —_— TE 

NEW AND COMPLE 
BALL-BEARING SCREW DIVISION 


Let us have your problem. 


land bases of difficult terrain or mighty aircraft carriers far at sea... 
We are proud to help in the achievements of our nation’s armed forces 


and pledge that we will continue to give them the maximum in service. 





he present world situation and the 
step-up in our mobilization pro- 
gram place special significance on 
the responsibilities of the Air Force 
Association during the current year. 
To meet these responsibilities, Bob 
Johnson announces the appointments 
for 7 standing and 8 special national 
committees. Much hard work lies 
ahead and the success of this work 
will depend largely upon the efforts 
of these committees. It will be the 
responsibility of each chairman to 
maintain contact with the members 
of his committee and to call meetings 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
POLICY COMMITTEE 


MISSION: To examine all matters involv- 
ing AFA policies; recommend action. 
CHAIRMAN: C. R. Smith, New York, 
N. Y.; former Deputy Commander of 
ATC. 

MEMBERS: James H. Doolittle, Thomas 
G. Lanphier, Jr., Robert Proctor, Carl 
A. Spaatz. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 

MISSION: Examine all matters concern- 
ing financing of AFA and its activities; 
recommend action. 

CHAIRMAN: Benjamin Brinton, New 
Kent, Va.; wartime contract specialist 
with Air Materiel Command. 

MEMBERS: Thomas D. Campbell, Rex V. 
Lentz, Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace, II, 
Jack Gross. ; 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
MISSION: To examine all phases of AFA 
membership policies, costs and proced- 
ures; recommend corrective action and 
new membership sources. 

CHAIRMAN: Carl A. Spaatz, Washington, 
D. C.; former chief of Staff, USAF. 
MEMBERS: Jacqueline Cochran, James 
H. Doolittle, C. R. Smith, James 
Stewart. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
MISSION: Serve as an advisory group on 
public relations matters pertaining to 
AFA; recommend action. 

CHAIRMAN: Bert D. Lynn, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; former Sergeant with the 41st 
Air Depot Group. 

MEMBERS Tex McCrary, Albert Harting, 
Larry G. Hastings, George Haddock. 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 
MISSION: Examine constitutions and by- 
laws at National, Division, Wing and 
Squadron levels; recommend amend- 
ments. 

CHAIRMAN: Julian Rosenthal, New York, 
N. Y.; contract specialist with Air Ma- 
teriel Command. 


WORKERS FOR AIRPOWER 


We 


President Johnson Announces 
appointments for 15 national 


AFA committees for new year 


whenever necessary. Reports on com- 
mittee action are to be forwarded to, 
National Headquarters for dissemi- 
nation to the national membership. 
The chairman, members, and mission 
of each committee are as follows: 


MEMBERS: E. Perry Campbell, Meryll 
Frost. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


MISSION: Receive, review and prepare 


for presentation at the national AFA . 


convention, all resolutions which per- 
tain to AFA. 

CHAIRMAN: Thomas F. Stack, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; former navigator with the 
8th Air Force. 

MEMBERS: George D. Hardy, John Kirk, 


Earle P. Ribero, Julian Rosenthal. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
RESERVE FORCES COMMITTEE 


MISSION: To examine all matters per- 
taining to the Air Force Reserve, Air 
National Guard and AF ROTC; re- 
commend action. 

CHAIRMAN: J. M. Harper, Washington, 
D. C.; former staff officer with ATC. 
MEMBERS: Walter P. Budd, Jr., Arthur 
Kelly, Harry J. Johnson, Jr., D. Arthur 
Walker, Hamilton Wilcox. 


NATIONAL CHARTER 
COMMITTEE 

MISSION: Study the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a Congressional Charter 
for AFA; recommend suitable action. 
CHAIRMAN: George Haddock, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; former AAF public infor- 
mation officer. 

MEMBERS: Julian Rosenthal and Sam 
Clammer. 


AWARDS COMMITTEE 

MISSION: To recommend to the Board 
of Directors, for consideration as recipi- 
ents ot AFA’s annual airpower awards, 
those persons who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to airpower. 
CHAIRMAN: Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., 
Arlington, Va.; fighter ace in the South 
Pacific. 

MEMBERS: James H. Doolittle, C. R. 
Smith, Carl Spaatz, Gill Robb Wilson. 


LADIES AUXILIARY 
COMMITTEE 

MISSION: Prepare and submit to the 
Board of Directors for approval a plan 









setting forth the membership, dues, and 
all things pertinent to an AFA Ladies 
Auxiliary, and recommend the adoption 
of a national charter to authorize this. 
CHAIRMAN: W. Lee Birch, Cleveland, 
Ohio; former T/Sgt. radio operator with 
8th AF. 

MEMBERS: Harry J. Fahringer, William 
P. Hall, Jr., Prestie M. Headings, Jr., 
Mike Pisani. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
MISSION: Assemble, review and dis- 
seminate special activities of AFA units; 
recommend action. 

CHAIRMAN: Charles Stebbings, Chicago, 
Ill.; former air operations technician. 
MEMBERS: John G. Beard, Jr., Mike 
Kavanaugh, David Levison, Dr. Ray- 
mond A. Michaud, Charles Purcell and 
Stephen A. Torrock. 


MODEL PLANE COMMITTEE 
MISSION: Recommend action for the es- 
tablishment in 1951, and _ thereafter 
maintain, annual AFA model plane 
building contests. 

CHAIRMAN: Kenneth G. Vetter, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; former AF statistical con- 
trol officer. 

MEMBERS: Charles C. Huppert, George 
Mantel, John Myers, Martin J. Weigler. 


AFA CREED COMMITTEE 
MISSION: Prepare and submit to the next 
national convention, an AFA creed 
which will be appropriate for use in 
opening meetings, special functions, etc. 
CHAIRMAN: Irving B. Zeichner, Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J.; served with the 13th 
AF in South Pacific. 

MEMBERS: Clarence Case, Robert Upton. 


NATIONAL HEADGEAR 
COMMITTEE 

MISSION: Inquire fully into the advis- 
ability of adopting a national headgear 
to be worn by all AFA members; rec- 
ommend action. 

CHAIRMAN: Earle P. Ribero, Albany, 
N. Y.; former Sgt. in ETO. 

MEMBERS: James S. Cavanaugh, John F. 
Devney, Maynard H. Smith. 
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Perhaps you’ve wondered how United 
Air Lines holds so closely to its sched- 
ules. Here’s part of the answer—a 
scene that’s enacted thousands of times 
yearly at United terminals, with the 
teamwork of competent people — the 
precision of careful handling. 

You see the great Mainliner taxi 
from the runway. Even before it stops 
rolling, you notice that lift trucks, tank- 
ers, ramps and other ground units are 
moving toward it. 

There are dozens of things to do in 
the next few minutes. Fuel, express, 





freight, mail, luggage, meal service, 
mechanical inspections . . . these are 
just a few. You're conscious of great 
activity. But as you watch you see no 
confusion .. . observe no waste motion. 

You see efficiency, thoroughness and 
consideration for the passengers. You 
see the Mainliner take off on time. 
Then it comes to you that here are 
many of the qualities that make United 
such a fine and dependable way of 
travel. 

You’ve been watching, in miniature, 
a great airline at work. 


THE NATION’S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 


AIR LINES 


PASSENGERS + MAIL + EXPRESS 
FREIGHT + AIR PARCEL POST 


OUAL 1951 


Today Mainliner fares are often less than the cost 


of first class surface travel. For reservations, call 
or write United or see an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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Spaatz Named “Aviation’s Man of the Year” 


| University of Denver School of Aeronautics presents Chairman of 


“\f AFA’s Board with plaque at a dinner held in his honor recently 
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Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, Chairman Board of Directors of AFA, is presented a plaque 
by Palmer Hoyt, owner and publisher of the Denver Post. Left to right, A. W. 
McLaughlin, Director School of Aero.; Albert W. Jacobs, Chancellor; Spaatz; Hoyt. 


Air Society Noves 


The University ot Miami will be host 
to the third annual conclave of Arnold 
Air Society to be held in Miami, Flor- 
ida, on November 23 and 24. 

Frank T. McCoy, Deputy for Civilian 
Components to assist Secretary of Air 
Force, and Colonel Daniel S. Campbell 
of USAF Headquarters, recently met 
Lt. Col. Carl T. Taylor, 14th Air Force 
Headquarters, at Texas Tech, where 
all three were on a tour to become 
more familiar with the ROTC program. 

Mr. McCoy stated that he was great- 
ly impressed with the fine attitude and 
spirit of the cadets and instructors as 
well as the Arnold Air Society. 


AFA Plans Recall Forums 


In keeping with AFA President Bob 
Johnson’s program of keeping Associa- 
tion squadrons supplied with special 
public relations material, National 
Headquarters has requested each AFA 
unit throughout the country to appoint 
a mobilization service officer whose 
duty will be to arrange meetings of AF 
veterans for purpose of disseminating 
up-to-date information on regulations 
and policies pertaining to mobilization 
and recall to active duty. 

AFA maintains a staff in Washington 


“AFA muy 


a 


AFA’s Board Chairman Carl A. 
Spaatz was presented with a plaque 
naming him “Aviation’s Man of the 
Year” at a dinner held recently in his 
honor by University of Denver School 
of Aeronautics. General Spaatz was se- 
lected by University officials and aero- 
nautical leaders of the Denver area. 

The presentation was made by Palm- 
er Hoyt, owner and publisher of the 
Denver Post, following a laudatory in- 
troduction by Albert W. Jacobs, Chan- 
cellor of Denver University. The high- 
light of General Spaatz’ acceptance 
speech was his declaration that “no na- 
tion in the world can lick the United 
States in any shape or form.” 

AFA was represented at the speakers’ 
table by Brig. Gen. Stanford H. Greg- 
ory, Chief of Staff, Air Section, Colo- 
rado National Guard, and James A. 
McCusker, AFA Regional V.P. 

Denver University’s School of Aero- 
nautics is a unique and productive ven- 
ture into the proper training of quali- 
fied young men in the field of airline 
and airport management. Under the 
direction of Mr. A. W. McLaughlin, 
present chairman of the International 
Aviation Committee, UNESCO, the 
School offers BBA degrees in Air Trans- 
portation and primary and ATR train- 
ing on a contractual agreement with 
Colorado airports. 





Mrs. James H. Doolittle discusses the woman’s side of the Air Force with the 
Director of the WAF, Colonel Geraldine P. May, while Emma A. Meister, who 
succeeds Allison C. Smith as Commander of the New York City AFA WAC Squad- 
ron, looks on. Colonel May and Mrs. Doolittle were special guests at the Squad- 
ron’s fourth anniversary dinner, recently held at the Hotel Beverly in N. Y. C. 


which meets with mobilization and de- 
fense officials daily, obtaining the latest 
information which is sent in the form 
of special bulletins to each squadron. 

The squadron mobilization officers 


have a two-phase duty. One consists of 
answering any individual inquiries con- 
cerning mobilization matters; the other 
is the coordination of special meetings 
which will be called from time to time. 
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AFA STATE ROUNDUP 





CALIFORNIA 

Sen Francisco: February 15 marked the 
fourth anniversary of the founding of 
the San Francisco Squadron, AFA. The 
unit celebrated the occasion with an- 
other of their famous parties at the War 
Memorial Veterans Building, Ed Rus- 





Miss Lace watches over her boys as they “shoot the breeze” 
in bar of Squadron 41 Hangar, 4003 No. Broadway, Chicago. 












sell, newly-elected squadron command- 
er, has reported. 

Ed Gable, chairman of the Squadron 
Blood Bank Committee, has reported 
the first month of the 1951 Blood Bank 
Drive to be beyond expectations. Gable 
set the drive in motion at the January 


meeting, and designates contributors 
for each month. 

Instead of there now being five pints 
of blood in the Squadron Fund at the 
Irwin Memorial Blood Bank for their 
January contribution, they now have 
nine pints. 





Miss Lace uses her charms in theatre lobby during recent 
membership drive sponsored by Chicago Squadron 41. 
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To speed delivery, Northrop builds 

Scorpions by longitudinal halves, right 

up to final assembly. This ‘‘on-the- 

half-shell’’ production technique 

= permits free installation of equipment 
=" in wings, fuselage, tail, and nose. 


{nr Scorpions Hatch Faster! 


Manufacturing ingenuity at Northrop 
results in consistent high production 
marks. The Scorpion F-89, newest 

Air Force all-weather interceptor, is 
fast and deadly—with electronic 
search equipment and heavy arma- 
ment. It is a modern successor to the 
famous P-61 Black Widows, built by 
the hundreds at Northrop during 
World War Il. 
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San Francisco, being one of the prin- 
cipal ports of arrival of the “evacs by 
air’ from the battlefields in Korea, and 
the base of one of the most concentrated 
Veterans Hospital operations in the na- 
tion, has prompted the formation by the 
Squadron of a special “Hospitalized 
Veterans Benefit Program,” to be car- 
tied out unceasingly by Squadron mem- 
bers to aid and assist the many thou- 
sands of vets confined to the many 
hospitals in the Bay Area. 

Early in February, Commander How- 


recent 
on 41, 


Squadron 41, Chicago, Ill. “beauties” at party in Squadron 
Hangar. Their first attempt in dramatic field was well re- 
ceived. Players in “‘Regina’s Cockiail Party” | to r. R. Leidig, 
C. Bess, G. Wilson, L. Kwiatt, N. Lauer, M. Worshill, seated. 


ard Halla, and vice-commanders Ed 
Russell and Stew Reed made a survey 
trip through a dozen wards of Letter- 
man General Hospital in the Presidio to 
talk with bed-ridden vets and patients 
and to appraise and determine the best 
methods of assisting them. Halla re- 
vealed after the trip that some of the 
patients have been at Letterman since 
the last war, that their needs are many, 
that the men were keenly appreciative 
of the visits by fellow vets, and were 


- happy to receive copies of Air Force 








op 


Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, California 


eer Builders of Night and All-Weather Fighters 





Capt. Souders, 104th Fighter Sqdn., Md. ANG, presents a 
Longine watch as door prize to Mr. Peck at recent joint 
AFA-104th Fighter Sqdn. warm-up dance. Mrs. Peck and 
John Warner, Sec’y. Baltimore AFA Sqdn. No. 1, look on. 


Magazine. More than 300 copies of the 
magazine were distributed on the initial 
trip. 

Dr. John R. Upton, the Squadron’s 
delegate to the Bay Area Aviation Com- 
mittee, was just elected Ist vice-chair- 
man of the BAAC, and Tom Stack, 
Squadron alternate to the committee, 
was elected secretary-treasurer of BAAC 
for 1951. 

The Squadron meets every third 
Thursday in Room 213, Veterans’ War 

(Continued on page 65) 
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CHASE planes are designed 
and built to withstand se- 
vere landing shocks on short 
or unprepared fields, pro- 
viding maximum safety to 
cargo and crew. 

Examples of this rugged- 
ness are the nose section of 
welded steel tube construc- 
tion, and sturdy bulkhead 
between the flight and the 
cargo decks. 
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AIR-GROUND CONTINUED 


stand the great issues now before 
them, and place airpower in prope 
perspective: 

The evaluations of experienced ob- 
servers, gained through on the spot 
investigation in Korea and cross. 
checked one against the other, bear 
cut the conclusion that through Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, at least—the cutoff date 
for statistics in this report—tactical 
air operations in Korea as engaged 
in by the Air Force and Army have 
been generally satisfactory and ade- 
quate in quantity and quality. 

There is no remaining doubt that; 
without this air support, our ground 
forces could not have remained in 
Korea. With it, they have had an 
aerial partner in battle that has taken 
a toll of tanks, trucks, artillery and 
personnel out of all proportion to 
what was expected of him, and per- 
haps out of all proportion to what 
might be expected of the Air in 
any future satellite engagement in 
which it may find itself. 

There are obvious deficiencies: for 
example, requirements for greater 
tactical air capability at night; for 
more extensive air-ground training 
and greater air-ground understand- 
ing on the part of both air and 
ground personnel; for improving the 
equipment, standardizing the oper- 
ating procedures and _ intensifying 
and training of Tactical Air Control 
Parties. 

But there is no evidence from on- 
the-spot evaluations that the de- 
ficiencies have significantly affected 
progress of the war. They relate, 
rather, to efficiency and economy of 
operations. Moreover, the major de- 
ficiencies which appeared early in 
the war have, for the most part, been 
corrected. And some of the deficien- 
cies which still exist, notably the 
lack of adequate night capability, 
have long held priority positions in 
the Air Force’s research and de- 
velopment program. Late reports | 
from Korea indicate substantial im- 
provements in this phase of opera- 
tion. 

These same evaluations support 
the fact that our air weapons have 
held up. The jet, in its first combat 
test by this nation, has proved to be 
superior in virtually every respect to 
conventional type aircraft for tacti- 
cal operations. The Korean war, with 
its display of massed manpower sutf- 
ficient in numbers to compensate in . 
great measure for their technological 
inferiority, suggests the need for new 
emphasis on the development 0 
anti-personnel weapons. But there 
is nothing to indicate that the Ait | 

(Continued on page 58) € 
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AN CONNECTORS tor power, signal and control 


circuits in aircraft and electronic equipment. AMPHENOL, 
by far the largest supplier of quality connectors, leads with the 
broadest availability listing of AN Connectors for all 
MIL-C-5015 shell styles and applications. This leading posi- 
tion is assured by AMPHENOL’S continuing development 
and tooling program. 


RF CONNECTORS for instruments, test equipment 


and all types of industrial applications. Extensive research 
and manufacturing facilities have made AMPHENOL RF Con- 
nectors outstanding in design. They have longer leakage 
paths, lower loss resulting in outstanding performance. 


MINIATURE CONNECTORS 


AMPHENOL Rack and Panel Connectors have eyelets inserted 
in the mounting holes for added strength, holes for wiring in- 
stead of the usual hooks on the male contacts, and inter- 
locking barriers to prevent accidental shorting. Another 
AMPHENOL product of precision design! 


AUDIO CONNECTORS now standard for 


audio circuits on Signal Corps communication equipment. 
AMPHENOL’S superior design provides watertight lock and 
spring-loaded contacts which have low voltage drop and are 
self-cleaning. 








Mechanically Efficient—Electrically Correct 
COMPONENTS FOR RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 

















AMPHENOL products include the most complete line of cables, plugs, 
connectors, fittings and plastic components available from any one 
source in the world today. Quality of product and outstanding design 
are assured by AMPHENOL’S extensive engineering and research 
staff plus the most comprehensive testing laboratories in the field. 
Specify AMPHENOL ... the quality name in electronics! 





AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 
1830 Seuth 54th Avenve. Chicage 50, Illinois.. 


O Send me the 48 page general CATALOG No. 74. 

OO Add my name to your mailing list for monthly infor- 
mation on currently new products and technical 
data ... AMPHENOL ENGINEERING NEWS. 


NAME__ 

FIRM NAME__ 
ADDRESS. 
CIty. STATE__ 











































































AIR-GROUND 


CONTINUED 


Force policy of building high-per- 
formance aircraft for multiple pur. 
poses is unsound. 

Most important to this particular 
evaluation of the Korean War, the 
evidence from the front substantiates 
conclusively that joint Army-Air 
Force doctrine on air-ground opera- 
tions, as contained in Field Manual 
31-35, is sound in its major prin- 
ciples and equally applicable to sat- 
ellite war as to the major type of 
conflict which gave it birth. The doc- 
trine’s inherent flexibility appeared 
equal to a situation in which air su- 
periority, usually and by necessity 
the first consideration, was relatively 
uncontested from the beginning of 
the conflict, and the immediate 
needs of battle prompted dispro- 
portionate emphasis on close sup- 
port at the expense of interdiction. 

There is evidence, however, that 
the men called upon to carry out the 
doctrine—both Air Force and Army 
—were not always capable of the 
flexibility which the doctrine de- 
manded. And there is no question 
that both Air Force and Army per- 
sonnel are lacking in familiarity with 
and understanding of this doctrine. 
Both services show a need for “bon- 
ing up” on their fundamentals. 

There is a vital need for cav- 
tion, by both leaders and public, in 
evaluating the lessons of the Korean 
War. Not only does the tremendous 
contribution of airpower in Korea il- 
lustrate the massive force of the air 
weapon; it also cautions us not to 
establish these results as the norm 
for future “brush fire” wars when 
air opposition may not always be 
lacking, when other fires burning 
simultaneously may demand some of 
the firepower that it has been possi- 
ble to concentrate upon the enemy 
in Korea. And even more important 
is the need for caution in projecting 
the Korean experience to war against 
a first-rate power. The relative mag- 
nitude and sequence of a military 
undertaking against a major land- 
sea-air power would differ materially 
from that of the Korean conflict. 
Somehow our people must learn to 
make the distinction between lessons 
pertinent to a limited military op- 
eration against a Communist satel- 
lite such as Korea, whose war-mak- 
ing capacity is nourished from ex- 
ternal sources immune to attack, 
and the lessons pertinent to military 
operations against the hard core of 
that capacity which is Russia itself. 
And somehow the people who can 
make the distinction must make it 
known to others. To that end this 
issue of Amr Force is dedicated. 
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ARMA ANALOGUE COMPUTER 









YES, AND EVEN UNDER THE SEA 





en The Analogue Computer has long held a high place in Arma’s work in such 
be specialized fields as automatic gun-laying and torpedo-data computing 
, for the U.S. Navy. Its present wider application to the needs of the other 
si- Services stems largely from accelerated post-war engineering af Arma, 
= which resulted in miniaturizing its components and at the same time making 
ng them interchangeable and more accurate. 

ast 

g- By this Arma development, the Analogue Computer has reached a new 
ry ° ° ° ° e 

4 level of importance as a contributing factor in the high accuracy of Amer- 
lly ican arms. It is typical of many things developed by Arma engineers to aid 
. in making America safe against those who wish to destroy it. 
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OR SHIPMENT AND STORAGE of 

both radial and jet types of air- 
craft engines, Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Company has developed special 
shock-mounted steel containers 
which hermetically seal entire en- 
gines against weather, atmosphere 
and tampering. 


They can be stored in the open for 
indefinite periods—they can ac- 
tually be thrown overboard and 
floated ashore without damage. 


Readily opened for immediate en- 
gine installation, these remarkable 
containers may be re-used for return 
shipment of the old engine. 


Another First from Rheem... 


World’s Largest Maker 
of 
Steel Shipping Containers 







RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
570 Lexington New York 22 
Avenue New York 


Rheem 
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THE HELL BOMB. 
by William L. Laurence 
Alfred A. Knopf. 198 pp. $2.75 


This book by the noted New York Times science report- 
er, William L. Laurence, gives his views of the “hydrogen,” 
“fusion,” or “super” bomb, as it is variously called. It is of 
especial interest at this time, since the President has di- 
rected that work should continue on it, and Americans 
must take stock of all their strength in our current time of 
troubles. The book contains three separate, essentially dis- 
tinct sections. The first four chapters are devoted to a de- 
scription of the “hydrogen” bomb and its implications; the 
fifth is a primer of atomic energy, written for the layman; 
and an appendix lists the history of discussion and negotia- 
tion for the international control of atomic energy. 

Mr. Laurence is well qualified’ to write about atomic 
energy, since he was selected by the War Department to be 
the only reporter to visit secret war plants and write a 
series of reports about the A-bomb, to be released after the 
first one was dropped at Hiroshima. He was the only re- 
porter at the A-bomb tests at Alamagordo, New Mexico in 
May, 1945, and was selected as the only civilian to go on 
the mission to bomb Nagasaki. Mr. Laurence states in the 
beginning that he has had no access to secret documents or 
programs concerning the “hydrogen” bomb, and that the 
fact that the Atomic Energy Commission had “no objection 
to publication” on grounds of security in no way vouches 
for the accuracy of the book’s contents. 

His description of the bomb has been aimed at the com- 
plete layman and has hit the mark very well. He shows 
how the fusion or hydrogen bomb differs from the fission 
or A-bomb in one very important particular—it does not 
have a “critical mass,” so there is no limit to how large a 
bomb one could build. It is this difference that allows con- 
jecture of a hydrogen bomb 1,000 times more powerful 
than the A-bomb. The only catch is that the hydrogen 
bomb will not detonate until a temperature of 50,000,000 
degrees centigrade has been reached, and the only way that 
temperature can be generated by man is by exploding an 
A-bomb. The hydrogen used in Mr. Laurence’s hypotheti- 
cal H-bomb is actually deuterium, or hydrogen of mass 
number two; and a small amount of tritium, or hydrogen 
of mass number three is also required as “kindling.” The 
H-bomb then, consists of an ordinary A-bomb “match,” 
with an undetermined amount of tritium “kindling,” to 
light the H-bomb “fire.” Unfortunately, tritium is not found 
in nature, and must be made in the same atomic piles in 
which plutonium is made. Mr. Laurence alleges this to be 
an advantage for the United States, since we already have 
an A-bomb stockpile, while he believes that Russia, which 
is committed to plutonium bombs would have to stop 
building A-bombs in order to make H-bombs. 

While describing the H-bomb and how it works the 
author is beyond reproach in his logic; but when he begins 
to give his personal views of the military worth of such a 
bomb he is less rigorous. He makes use of many unsup- 
ported assumptions in developing these views. For ex- 
ample, he states that since the United States built only 
three A-bombs during the first six months our plants were 
in operation, that Russia could make only six bombs a year. 
This stretches the process of inductive reasoning possibly 
as far as anyone has ever stretched it before. 

In some of his. statements about military operations, the 
author is not on firm ground. He states that for Russian 
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bombers approaching the United ‘States “with modern 
radar devices, which are constantly being improved, and 
fleets of fast interceptors, far in advance of anything Russia 
could develop, we would destroy them long before they 
would do us any harm.” This is simply not true, and it is 
hoped that no American will be bullied into false security 
because of such statements. Although we do have radar 
equipment and interceptors far superior to those used in 
World War II, we also have an entirely different problem 
in air defense, because any single bomber carrying an 
A-bomb has a destructive capacity 25,000 times as great as 
one bomber of the last war. 

He also foresees the passage of strategic bombing as a 


A technique of war, reasoning that strategic bombing is con- 


ducted in order to deprive the opposing army of weapons 
and supplies, and that “if you had a superweapon that 
could wipe out an entire army in the field or on the march 
at one blow, there would be no further need of depriving 
an army that was no longer in being.” This is, of course, 
avery big “if,” and the author’s assertion that the H-bomb 
is the “tactical weapon par excellence” hardly supports the 
contention that the strategic bombing of industrial capacity 
is no longer necessary. —J. R. Dempsey 




















All types of modern aircraft rely on Clifford Feather 
Weights for oil cooling. They are the only all-brazed type 
of oil cooler. Their superior weight-strength ratio is a 
result of Clifford’s patented brazing method and accurate 
pre-testing in Clifford’s wind tunnel laboratory...largest 
and most modern in the aeronautical heat exchanger 
industry. For full details on Clifford Feather Weight All- 
Aluminum Oil Coolers, write CLIFFORD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 108 Grove St., Waltham 54, Massachusetts. 
Division of Standard-Thomson Corporation. Sales offices 
in New York, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles. 


CLIFFORD <& 


ALL-ALUMINUM OIL COOLERS FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
HYDRAULICALLY FORMED BELLOWS AND BELLOWS ASSEMBLIES 
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FOR EXTRA METAL 
PROTECTION AND EXTRA 
PAINT DURABILITY... 


USE ACP RUST PROOFING 
CHEMICALS AND PROCESSES. 


























CHEMICALS 


ACP 


PROCESSES 








For over 1/3 of a century, ACP has 
pioneered in the development, manufac- 
ture, sale and servicing of protective metal- 
working chemicals. These chemicals pre- 
serve the metal and the paint finish of 
both industrial and military products. 
Write or call for information about ACP 
Rust Proofing Chemicals and Processes and 
how they can improve your own products 
and production quality. 


ACP Chemicals Meet Government Specifications 





Manufacturers of METALLURGICAL. AGRICULTURAL ond PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 
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SOUTH KOREA: UN wounded are loaded on a Bell H-13D helicopter near Mun-mang-ni 
for evacuation to a rear hospital. (Acme Photo) 


yet HAS ROTARY WINGS 


The helicopter has “come into its own” in Korea. Only the most glow- 
ing reports of achievements have been attributed to military helicopters 
and their crews. One of the most commendable “mercy mission” per- 
formances won the Distinguished Flying Cross for the U. S. Army’s 
Second Helicopter Detachment on January 14, 1951. 
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The award was made in recognition of the successful evacuation of 23 
wounded men from the battlefield to a hospital 25 miles in the rear. 
Using four Bell H-13D helicopters, U.S. Army pilots completed the 
assignment in 24% hours. One helicopter suffered 18 bullet holes dur- 
ing its flights. 

In addition to the Army’s H-13D, Bell HTL-4s are also serving in Korea. 
One Marine helicopter pilot made the most of his HTL-4 by evacuating 
four wounded (two in the cockpit and one each in litters) on one trip. 





BELL Shciasl 


Pioneer of Supersonic aircraft—remote controlled flight—jet and rocket propulsion— 


rotary wing oircraft—fighter design, ar # and construction—guided missiles. 








MOBILIZATION = continu 


Appointments under the new pro- 
gram will be made in such numbers, 
grades and MOSs as may be authorized 
from time to time by USAF Head- 
quarters. Changes in requirements and 
qualifications from time to time will be 
issued as lettered changes to the 
Manual. Only those persons who are 
best qualified will be appointed. Ap. 
pointment is not assured by reason of 
meeting established requirements. 

Outstanding persons in business, sci- 
entific, professional or technical fields 
who do not meet eligibility criteria but 
who have demonstrated through their 
civilian occupation that they are out- 
standing in their respective fields may 
be appointed upon approval of Chief 
of Staff, USAF. 

Qualified personnel with or without 
prior military service are eligible to 
apply for Reserve commissions, includ- 
ing members of AF Reserve secking 
appointment in grade higher than the 
one currently held except commissioned 
officer of USAF, USAFR, ANGUS and 
AF of U.S. on extended active duty. 

Persons rejected for any reason when 
applying under this manual must wait 
one year from date of rejection before 
they are eligible to reapply. 

Former Regular AF officers upon 
application, submitted within six months 
subsequent to discharge, who were 
separated honorably by reason of un- 
qualified resignation, will be appointed 
in USAFR in highest grade, either 
temporary or permanent, in which they 
had served at any time. Appearance be- 
fore an éxamining board and possession 
of qualifications in a specialty covered 
by this manual are not required. 

Former AMG of U.S. officers who 
apply within six months subsequent to 
discharge will be appointed in highest 
grade served satisfactorily in AFUS. 
USAFR, ANGUS. No _ examination 
of specialty qualifications are required. 

Among those persons ineligible to 
apply for appointments are: commis- 
sioned officers of USAF, USAFR, 
ANGUS, AFUS on extended active 
duty; officers or enlisted men in Reserve 
forces of Army of U.S., Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and Public Health 
Service, unless they have obtained a 
conditional release from appointments 
or enlistments and are not on active 
duty; enlisted men and warrant offi- 
cers of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard in active service of U.S 
females with dependents under 18; 
persons, during period of war oF 
emergency who are not available for 
active duty within 30 days from date 
of appointment; persons ordered to re 
port for preinduction physical exam un- 
der Selective Service Act of 1948; and 
persons eliminated from OCS or Avia- 
tion Cadets, or Service Academies for 
disciplinary reasons. 

Applicants must be physically qual- 
ified for general service. The physical 
report that accompanies the application 
must be made not later than 90 days 
prior to application. 
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A NEW (RG spark PLUG 
Engineered for Dependability 





id Maximum Performance 





The superior service life of BG, the | 






Spark Plug of Dependability, over ordinary 









spark plugs —has always made it the most 








economical in the long run. The new 






Model RB 27 R reduces lead fouling to 


= a minimum due to a ceramic nose shape 


wD : designed to allow the gases to swirl and 
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produce a scavenging action. The unique 


twin platinum electrode assures dependable firing 






under all operating conditions. 





MODEL RB27R 
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Memorial, Van Ness at McAllister. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago: A Directory listing all AFA 
members in the Chicago area is being 
compiled by the Chicago Squadron No. 
4], AFA, Will H. Bergstrom, command- 
er of the Squadron and Directory Edi- 
tor, has announced. 

The first step in the process was to 
print cards requesting information to 
be published in the Directory. Approx- 
imately 1500 cards were mailed to 
members in the area. 

This book will be published with 
proceeds of advertising space sold by 
the squadrons. Each AFA unit will re- 
ceive a pro-rated share of the profits 
based on the amount of advertising 
turned in. 

This project was initiated to interest 
the members-at-large in local activity, 
stimulate activity in the Chicago Group 
and obtain new members, Mr. Berg- 
strom said. 

Members in the Chicago area who 
desire their names listed in the Direc- 
tory should contact Mr. Bergstrom at 
4003 North Broadway, Chicago, Illinois. 
Chicago: Chicago AFA Squadron No. 
101 has started a new membership drive 
with hopes that the present emergency 
will not affect the final goal the Squad- 
ron has set, George A. Anderi, 412 
North Humphrey Ave., has announced. 

Plans are also under study for organ- 
izing an Auxiliary in the near future. 

The AFA unit is searching for a lot so 
that they may build their own Hangar 
soon. Equipment, materials, money and 
trained labor has been offered by mem- 
bers of the Squadron toward achieving 
this goal. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore: Air Force jet aircraft and the 
acrobatic team of the 104th Fighter 
Squadron, Maryland Air National 
Guard, will participate in a spring air 
show, plans for which were drawn up 
at a recent meeting of the Baltimore 
Squadron, AFA, according to Charles 
Purcell, commander. 

Acrobatics by the fighter squadron 
team will last for 45 minutes. Arrange- 
ments are being made to obtain an air- 
line transport tor short local passenger 
flights. Air Force ground displays will 
also be at Harbor Field, where the air 
show will take place. 

Mr. Purcell also stated that the 
Squadron is planning to buy a small 
airplane for use by the members, rather 
than lease one from a private operator. 

A joint AFA-104th Fighter Squadron 
warm-up dance was held recently in the 
National Guard hangar. 

Correspondence to the Squadron 
should be addressed to John S. Warner, 
secretary-treasurer, 19 Cedar Avenue, 
Towson 4, Md. 


NEW JERSEY 
Montclair: The Montclair-Essex Skuad- 
ton, AFA, meets the third Monday of 
(Continued on page 68) 
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BOOTS 


SELF- 
LOCKING 


PLATE-LOK 


ONE PIECE: all-metal, one-piece construction assures 


ity, less weight. 


a more rugged assembly, longer life, high reusabil- 


TWO JOBS IN ONE: the Hex-Lok principle in the new 


Plate-Lok provides fastening and locking surfaces 
integrated in one sound structural unit. 
THREE SAFETY FACTORS: the new Boots Plate-Lok: 


1. Resists extreme vibration even through periods 
of radical temperature changes; 2. Resists deterior- 


ating influences which attack non-metal substances; 
3. Maintains full locking strength under sustained 


temperatures up to 550 degrees, which eliminates 
the cost of procuring and stocking lower tempera- 


ture lock-nuts. 


Plate-Loks use the Hex-Lok principle — that 
means high torque retention, high reusability, 
simplified maintenance, less weight. Meets AN 
Specifications. 


BASKET TYPE 























Also available PCHANNEL TYPE HEX-LOK 
Problems? Send us complete details. We'll 
supply experimental quantities free. : 


Literature. Write now for the new Boots Catalog. 


BOOTS) “iceafi Mut Cooperation 


STAM FORD, 


COnNnNEFE Crecurf 








NED ROOT, MANAGING EDITOR, LEAVES AFA FOR LA 


If Ned Root were on hand to put 
this issue of Am Force to “bed,” as 
he has been doing for Air Force As- 
sociation these many years, since he 
and the magazine joined the organi- 
zation together back in 1946, he’d 
probably scream that we _ had 
“screwed the page up” something 
awful. Ned always engaged a page 
layout in hand-to-hand combat. 

As Managing Editor of Air Force, 
Ned has been a prime mover in the 
development of this magazine as 
AFA’s official journal. As a writer of 


top ability, he has produced many of 
its best articles. 

In recognition of his contributions 
to AFA, Ned received the airpower 
award at the last national convention. 
In recognition of a swell guy as well 
as an outstanding magazine man, 
the editors must report that they hate 
to see Ned go, but wish him the best 
of luck in “industry.” 

Last month, Ned Root accepted 
the position of Publicity Manager of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation in his 
home state of California. 

















American offers new 


Nonstop Flagship service 





between... 
Toronto and New York 


The Finest Service Available 


¢ Demonstrating again American’s 
policy to provide the best in air 
transportation, a new nonstop serv- 
ice has been inaugurated between 


New York and Toronto. Fast quiet 
Convair Flagships make this service 
the most dependable as well as the 
most luxurious available. 


DAILY MORNING AND EVENING DEPARTURES FOR BUSINESSMEN 


In addition to the regular one-stop 
service, nonstop Convairs will depart 
from New York at 7:40 am and 8:00 pm 
and arrive at Toronto at 9:40 am and 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


10:00 pm respectively. Returning, — 


9:00 am and 6:30 pm flights will arrive 
at LaGuardia Airport at 10:45 am and 
8:15 po respectively. 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 
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- for take-off... — 


...to a top spot in the U.S. Air Force! 


The flight engineer of a U.S. Air Force B-29 . . . waiting 
the pilot’s signal to return props to high pitch for take- 
off after engine run-up . . . is a man with power at his 
command. This Master Sergeant is a vital member of a 
flying team . .. a man who has proved his power to 
get on top and stay on top in a topflight job with a 
great Air Force. 

Technical courses for flight engineers . . . available 
to qualified Air Force enlisted personnel . . . are typical 
of training in 42 Air Force career fields. You can have 
this kind of training . . . furthering your service career 
and paralleling civilian jobs . . . as an Airman in the 
U.S. Air Force. 


To be ready for take-off, with power to climb .. . 
take to the Air Force. 
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AIR FORCE 


GET DETAILS AT YOUR NEAREST 
U.S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING STATION TODAY 


Get on Top...Stay on Top...in the U.S. Air Force! 

















ALLISON 
RADAR 


FOR 


MULTI-ENGINED 
AIRCRAFT 


Military 
Airline 
Executive 


Models E ES ESB 
58-65 Ibs. Overall Weight 


80-150 miles. 
. Exclusive scanning method. 


. Long range. 


. Compact. Sturdy. 
. Easy to operate. Pilot control. 
. Simplicity of maintenance. 

. Gyro-stabilized. 

. JAN components. 


. RACON beacons. 


ALLISON 
RADAR CORPORATION 


11 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18 PEnn 6-5811-12 
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SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE 
FINANCING SERVICE 
AND LOANS 


To Commissioned Officers 
and Warrant Officers 
Wherever Located 





This organization founded in 1924 by 
a group of retired officers specializes 
in rendering financial assistance to of- 
ficer personnel at the lowest possible 
rotes. 


Minimum Restriction on the 
Movement of Cars Overseas 





REPRESENTED AT: 


Federal Services, inc. Martin Bldg. 
7024 Wisconsin Ave. Columbus, Ga. 
Bethesda, Maryland 31 Navy Bidg. 


(unsecured loans only) Pensacola. Fla. 


227 Franklin St. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Wynne Bidg.. 
Highway =70 
Havelock, N. C 
615 Marion Building 

Augusta, Georgia 


Ocean Center Bidg. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


1410 Kapiolani Blvd. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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alternate months at the home of one of 
the Squadron members. The February 
Squadron “Newsletter” announced dates 
of meetings for the coming year as fol- 
lows: Feb. 19, April 16, June 18, Sept. 
17, Nov. 19, and Jan. 21. “Newsletter” 
will carry announcements of time and 
place for the meetings. 

Items for publication in the “letter” 
should be mailed to P. O. Box 226, 
Montclair. 

The Squadron, despite a lull in its 
own activities with masses of Reserve 
recalls staring it in the face, is getting 
into the Boy Scout business in a big 
way, the “Newsletter” has reported. 
During the coming couple of weeks, a 
second Air Explorer Squadron will be 
chartered in the Squadron’s name in 
Montclair—to be known as Air Squadron 
No. 2 under the Eagle Rock Council. 

Dick Schieler has been recalled to 


USAF and is stationed at Bolling AF | 


Base, D. C. 

Mickey Cochran recently conducted 

a mobilization forum for Squadron 
members. 
Patterson: Charles Liske of the Central 
Bergen Chapter House, Hackensack, 
American Red Cross, spoke about atomic 
first aid and its importance in event of 
an A-Bomb attack at a recent meeting 
of the Passaic-Bergen Squadron, AFA, 
at Odom’s Restaurant, Route Six, Teter- 
boro. 

Mr. Liske’s appearance was made pos- 
sible through the efforts of Leo Sween- 
ey, vice-commander of the Squadron. 


NEW YORK 

Syracuse: The 1951 New York AFA Wing 
Convention will be held on the week- 
end of May 19 and 20 at the Syracuse 
Hotel in Syracuse, New York. 

Albany: In an effort to increase tule mem- 
bership and arouse interest in AFA, it 
was unanimously agreed at a recent 
meeting of the Albany Squadron to dis- 
continue the yearly squadron dues of 
$1.00. National members may now join 
the Albany AFA Squadron at no extra 
charge. 

Walter B. Stephens, P. O. Box 1591, 
Albany, is secretary of the Squadron. 
New York City: Colonel Robert Krummel, 
assistant director of civil defense for 
New York City, was guest speaker at 
the February 7 meeting of the New 
York City Squadron No. 1 (WAC). The 
program also included a film, “Pattern 
for Survival,” which concerned the 
atom bomb. 

The meeting, which was held at the 

Consolidated Edison Company Auditor- 
ium, was a joint affair with the other 
AFA squadrons in the area invited. A 
good crowd was on hand. 
New York City: Colonel George M. Rog- 
ers, Ist Air Force, was guest speaker at 
a recent meeting of the Bronx Squad- 
ron AFA. 

Thomas Cosgrove, 1555 Odell Street, 
is commander of the unit. 

New York City: Manhattan Squadron No. 

1, AFA, will hold its annual banquet 

on Thursday, March 8 at the Hotel Rus- 
(Continued on page 70) 











FOR SCIENTIFIC CLEANING IN 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE... 
MAINTENANCE...OVERHAUL 


Kelite offers patented products, tested clean- 
ing and processing methods... with Kelite 
pH Control, Kelite Flow Sheets, and other 
aids to dependable, economical results. 

Phone or write for a Kelite Service £ngineer 


KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Los Angeles 54, Mineola, N. Y. 
Calif., Box 2917 Chicago 45, Ill. Box 328 
erminal Annex 3401 Touhy Ave. Old Country Road 
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CLIP FOR ACTION! 


= A lot of people are on the move these 
= days—voluntarily and _ otherwise. If 
you are among them, let. AFA know 
where you are. Whether you are back 
on active duty or just moved across 
town, mail this coupon to the following 
address—Or, if you are expecting to : 
be recalled, put the coupon in your 
billfold until you know where you = 
will be stationed: 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 
1424 K STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Design Aircraft & Components — Study with Jets & Rockets — 
Great Future — Advanced Aeronautical Subjects —World-Wide 
Enrollment — Fully Accredited — Est. 1929 — Approved for Vets 
— CAL-AERQ grads in heavy demand. 

WRITE TODAY for Special Information 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA Dept. AF 
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Martin Staffed for 
‘Systems Engineering 


Guided missiles experience 
aids company in implementing 
this airplane design concept 








Guided missiles were the first aircraft 
'to attain supersonic speeds—to acquire 
| fully automatic control—to require the 
| close design integration of components 
'which The Glenn L. Martin Company 
calls Systems Engineering. Today, super- 
sonic speeds and increasingly difficult 
missions demand that piloted airplanes, 
too, be designed as integrated airborne 
systems. 


That’s why Martin engineering is 
staffed by representatives of all three 
elements in the production of modern 
airplanes— airframe and power plant— 


d clean- 
1 Kelite 


d other § | clectronic flight and navigational controls 
Its. —and military armament or passenger 
Engineer BY facilities. 
ola, N. Y. 

Box 328 Complete Development Coordinated 
ntry Road 





No longer is aerial-weapons engineering 
concerned solely with the development of 
flying vehicles whose only goal is speed. 





these = §| And the complete development of an 
*. = ff | aerial weapon must be so scheduled that 
back = the end product represent a completely 
CTOSS = coordinated system. 

wing ' 

= Radar, servo-mechanism, automatic 
“you control, automatic computer and antenna 


experts—as well as aerodynamicists, 
structural engineers and electrical, hy- 
draulic, armament and power plant in- 
stallation specialists—are all part of the 
well-integrated engineering team Martin 
offers its customers today. 


Martin Ads Tell 
Air Power Story 


Reaching millions of informed, alert 
American magazine readers, Martin 
| advertisements like this highlight air 
| Power’s important role in our country’s 
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New Navy Sub-Hunter 
Turns on a Dime! 
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A TRAIL OF DYE marks 
the quick turn of 

a Navy Marlin 

—in one-third the 
radius normally 
required. 


Hydroflaps allow advanced base flights 
from restricted bodies of water—permit 

safer operation from seaplane tenders— 

improve maneuverability in air-sea rescue 


A pair of hinged, underwater flaps on 
the stern of the Navy’s big, new Martin 
P5M-1 Marlins—serving as brakes for 
fast taxiing stops and as stern rudders 
for increased maneuverability—have 
diminished two problems common to all 
seaplanes. They permit operations from 
rivers and restricted inlets. Give ‘added 
safety when landing near a seaplane 
tender with other planes staked out in 
its area. Provide faster turns essential 
to air-sea rescue work. 

Hydroflaps are just one of the ad- 





A cLose-up sketch of the 
hydroflaps developed by 


Martin engineers. 










hunting successor to the famous Martin 
PBM Mariner seaplane series. The Mar- 
lin will be equipped with latest elec- 
tronic devices for detecting submarines, 
as well as armament for destroying 
them. Its clean, streamlined profile gives 
it more speed than its older brothers. Its 
long, extended hull diminishes the con- 
ventional “step,” gives it much greater 


( vanced features of this modern, sub- 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 





Developers and Manufacturers of: 
Navy P5M-1 Marlin seaplanes 
Navy P4M-1 Mercator patrol planes 
e Navy KDM-1 Plover target drones 











stability on the water. The sub-hunting 
Marlin is another example of the result- 
producing teamwork between our mili- 
tary services and advanced Martin air- 
craft-weapons engineering. THE GLENN 
L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


e Navy Viking high-altitude research 
rockets @ Air Force XB-51 experi- 
mental ground support bombers ¢ 
Martin airliners ¢ Guided missiles ¢ 
Electronic fire control & radar sys- 
tems ¢ Precision testing instruments 
¢ Leaders in Building Air Power to 
Guard the Peace, Air Transport to 
Serve It. 






















IE preparedness program. 

ae Survey after survey has demonstrated 

wanies that their story-style appearance at- 
- tracts an extremely high readership and 

<a & worthy audience for the facts on this 

— % vital question. 
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AFA TRAYETTES 


These beautiful AFA Tray- 
ettes, 42 inches in diameter, 
can be used as ash trays, 
coasters, or hung on your 
wall. A polished brass ring 
encloses a tough, milk glass 
base with baked in, full color 
numbered Air Force insignia. 
An attractive accessory for 
study, den or living room. 
Ten percent discount on all 
orders of one dozen or more. 








AFA ZIPPO LIGHTERS 


Here is your personalized copy of 
the world famous ZIPPO Lighter 
with ZIPPO’S unconditional guar- 
antee. These popular wind-proof 
lighters have the Air Force Associa- 
tion insignia etched in full color 
on the front. This is a real bargain 
and makes a handsome gift. If 
you wish your named engraved on 
the back, please add one dollar. 








$4.00 





AIR FORCE BINDERS 


Don’t let your copies of Air 
Force Magazine get torn and 
dirty! This attractive new 
binder, sturdily constructed of 
130 point bindersboard, cov- 
ered with beautiful blue Le- 
vant Leathercloth, holds 12 
copies—a full year’s subscrip- 
tion. Magazines can be in- 
serted and removed individ- 
vally, each held in place by 
its own wire retainer. 
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| enclose check or money order for 


I AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION . 

' c/o Department LO-1 i 

1424 K St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 1 Place Your Order Now 

i — 

“ieemaaes ‘Ash Trays @ $2.00 each LJ 5 The above items are ready for 

“Teeeaae Zipper Lighter @ $4.00 each = ‘ immediate shipment postpaid. 

— AIR FORCE Binders @ $2.85 each Os, Air Force Association guaran- 

, SORRY NO COD’; ' tees all items against breakage 
in transit. 
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ROUNDUP 


sell, 45 Park Avenue at 38th, NYC, at 
7:30 p. m. 

Harold Glasser was elected com- 
mander of the unit at the February 8 
meeting. 

Julian Eisner, 175 Riverside Drive, 

New York City, has been named Mo- 
bilization Service Officer. 
New York City: The First Brooklyn Squad- 
ron, AFA, held its annual dance last 
month at the Hotel Pierrepont. John 
Favorita was dance chairman. 


CONTINUED 


OHIO 
Toledo: The following is an excerpt from 


a letter to Ralph V. Whitener, AFA’s | 
Organizational Director, from Larry | 


Hastings, commander of the Toledo 
(Joe E. Brown) AFA Squadron: “As 
you know, I have been active in Civil 
Defense here in Toledo. Through these 
activities, I learned of a ‘Veterans’ Civil 
Defense Meeting’ which was to be held 
with Maj. Gen. Leo Kreber, Adj. Gen. 
of Ohio, and Gov. Frank Lausche. A 
few days later, I received an invitation 
to attend this meeting as a result of my 
CD work. When I got there, I found it 
to be primarily a meeting of State Com- 
manders of Vets’ and some Reserve or- 
ganizations. There were eleven organ- 
izations represented, with a total of 
eleven commanders and eight other 
men present. I was much surprised 
that the CD officials in Columbus, our 
state capital, hadn’t invited (or even 
known about) AFA. I had in my brief- 
case all ‘issues of AF Magazine dealing 
with CD and the section of Airability 
dealing with it. Other than the organ- 
ization which had drawn up the resolu- 
tion, ours was the only one which had 
done anything concrete in the way of 
public education in Civil Defense. I 
am referring to the fine articles in Air 
Force Magazine and Airability. The 
issues of AF and Airability’s section on 
Civil Defense took the spotlight.” 

Bob Cranston’s name has been sub- 
mitted to Mayor Ollie Czelusta to rep- 
resent AFA on the Vets’ Advisory Com- 
mittee of Civil Defense and John An- 
derson has been listed for AFA with 
the Lucas County Civil Defense Unit, 
according to Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Hastings also announced that 
there will be plenty of openings in CD 
for those who wish to serve. 

Ed Sullivan, M. C. of the television 
show “Toast of the Town” will be con- 
tacted by the Toledo (Joe E. Brown) 
Squadron, AFA, on his current promo- 
tional tour for the Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers. Paul Bolinger, Squadron scc- 
retary, has announced that it is definite 
that he will devote some of his time 
for AFA while in Toledo. 

Mr. Sullivan has been an_ honorary 
member of the Joe E. Brown Squadron 
since last March. 

The Squadron will have at least two 
members run a display booth each eve- 
ning at the Home and Sports Show dur- 
ing its showing in Toledo. Mr. Bolinger 
has stated that the idea is not only to 
promote the Association but to sign 
new members. 
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